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A Peek 



in the 
Publishers 



HE DESERT has an attraction to 
many people for its tranquility, 
others savor its recreational aspects, 
while another segment seeks its hidden 
wealth in the form of minerals and 
caches. 

Larry Winkelman, of Orange, Califor- 
nia, belongs to all these groups and owns 
and operates Allied Interiors at %6 N. 
Main St., which specializes in many 
types of equipment and accessories for 
the enjoyment of the outdoors. Any 
spare time that his business permits 
you'll find him camped out on the desert 
and exploring with his metal detectors. 
On a recent monthly outing with the Prospectors Club of Southern California, a 
large active group of prospectors and treasure, lost mine and relic hunters, Larry hit 
a small bonanza that easily won him the 
club's "Find of the Month." 

Using a late model Compass metal de- 
tector, at a depth of about a foot, he lo- 
cated an old tobacco can (Prince Albert- 
type, used frequently by prospectors to 
keep their claim papers in). Opening the 
id, Larry was astounded when coins 
started falling out, 139 of them, in fact, 
dating from 1824 to 1914. 

Included in the find were large cents, 
Indian head pennies, two-cent pieces, 
three-cent pieces, a half-dime, shield- 
type nickels, Liberty nickels, bust dimes, 
Liberty seated dime, barber dimes, a 
bust quarter, Liberty seated quarters, 
barber quarters. Liberty seated half-dol- 
lar, barber half-dollars and one gold 
coin, a 1911 five-dollar gold piece. 

Larry declined to identify the exact 
area of the find, but did mention that it was an old desert mining district near Cali- 
fornia Highway 395. 

This is a good time to remind you that the Ninth Annual National Prospectors and 
Treasure Hunters Convention will be held October 9th and 10th at the Tropico Mine 

in Rosamond, California. This is a family 
fun event put on by the Prospectors Club 
of Southern California and is a great way 
to spend a weekend in the desert and see 
one of the truly fascinating mines in the 
West. The latest models of metal detec- 
tors and related prospecting equipment 
will be on display in addition to the fea- 
tured attractions of gold panning, dry 
washing, metal detecting and a Finder' 
Keepers' Treasure Hunt with corns and 
silver ingots worth hundreds of dollars. 
Plan now to join in the fun. 
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JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, In- 
formal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
Colorado Rockies. 58 towns are included as exam- 
ples of the vigorous struggle for existence in the 
mining camps of the West. 239 pages, illustrated, 
end sheet map, hardcover, 17,95. 



RELICS OF THE WHITEMAN by Marvin and 
Helen Davis. A logical companion to Relics of Ihe 
Redman, this Look brings out a marked differ- 
ence by showing in its illustrations just how "sud- 
denly modern" the early West became after the 
arrival of the while man. The difference in arti- 
facts typifies the historical background in each 
case. The same authors tell how and where to col- 
lect relics of these eariy days, tools needed, and 
how to display and sell valuable pieces 
Paperback, well illustrated in color and b/w, 63 
pages, $3.95. 

BLUE GOLD, The Turquoise Story by M. G. 
Broman. Information on Ihe identification, his- 
tory and mining ol turquoise, as well as an intro- 
duction to the lapidary and silversmithing tech- 
niques used in making turquoise jewelry. This 
book is intended for the general reader who is 
Interested in knowing more about the origin of 
turquoise as well as the interesting facets of buy- 
ing, collecting and assembling of turquoise 
pieces. Paperback, color and blw photos, $4.95. 



NEW BAJA HANDBOOK for the Off-Pavement 
Motorist in Lower California by James T, Crow. 

Discover the real Baja that lies beyond the edge 
of the paved road, the unspoiled, out-of-the-way 
places unknown to the credit-card tourist. The 
author, drawing from his extensive travels in 
these parts, tells where to go, what to take 
along, the common sense of getting ready, illus- 
trated, paperback, 95 pages, $3.95. 

CALIFORNIA by David Muench and Ray Atke- 

son. Two of the West's greatest color photo- 
graphers have presented their finest works to cre- 
ate the vibrations of the oceans, lakes, mountains 
and deserts of California. Their photographic 
presentations, combined with the moving lext of 
David Toll, makes this a classic in Western Amer- 
icana. Large 11x14 format, hardcover, 186 pages, 
$25.00. 

DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN AR- 
TIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
by Franklin Barnett. A highly informative book 
that both Illustrates and describes Indian arti- 
facts of the Southwest, it is a valuable guide for 
the person interested in archaeology and anthro- 
pology. Includes 250 major types of artifacts. 
Each item has a photo and definition. Paper- 
back, 130 pages, beautifully illustrated, $7.95. 






CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 
A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Martir and 
the Sierra Juarez of Upper Baja Calif. Much of 
this land is unexplored and unmapped still. Car 
routes to famous ranches and camping spots In 
palm-studded canyons with trout streams tempt 
weekend tourists who aren't up to hiking. Paper- 
back, 96 pages, $2.95. 

GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by 
John C. Tibbitts. This is the third and final book 
on Insulators by veteran bottle collector John Tib- 
bitts. This third book has a revised price list and 
index to Insulators described In the previous two 
volumes. However, each volume describes insul- 
ators not shown in the other books, so for a com- 
plete roundup of all insulators, all three volumes 
are needed. Books are paperback, averaging 120 
pages, illus., $3.00 EACH. Please slate WHICH 
VOLUME when ordering, 

HANS KLEIBER, Artist of Ihe Bighorn Moun- 
tains by Emmie Mygatt and Roberta Cheney. A 

man who loved nature above all, this legacy of 
Hans Kleiber's superb etchings and paintings is 
admirably presented by the authors as a glimpse 
Into the experiences which served as back- 
ground and inspiration for his art. Horizontal 
8Vix11 format. 74 etchings, 22 paintings, aqua- 
lints, photographs, clolh bound, boxed. $17.95. 



JESSE JAMES WAS ONE OF HIS NAMES by 
Del Schrader [with Jesse James III). According 
to the author, Jesse James did not die as record- 
ed in history, but lived to a ripe old age. This 
book details the lively escapades Jesse was sup- 
posed to be involved In following his attendance 
at "his own funeral." Interesting and exciting 
reading based on information supplied by Jesse 
James III, executor of his grandfather's will. 
Hardcover, illustrated with old photos, 296 
pages, index, 18.95. 

THE OREGON DESERT by E. R. Jackman and 
R. A. Long. Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this is the only book on the little but fascinating 
deserts ol Oregon. Anyone who reads this book 
will want to visit the areas— or wish they could. 
Hardcover, Illustrated, 407 pages, $8.95. 

LOST MINES OF ARIZONA by Harold Weight. 

Covers the Lost Jabonero, lost mines of the 
Trigos, Buried Gold of Bicuner and others of 
southwestern Arizona. Paperback, $2.00. 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by M. M, Heymann. 

Features 68 species, all in beautiful four-color 
photographs. Descriptions are stated in simple, 
non-technical terms. Extensive text tells of their 
origins and life-styles today. Extremely useful 
book for all who enjoy watching and learning 
aboul wildlife. Paperback, 77 pages, $4.95, 



DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong 

The "bible" for both amateur and veteran rock- 
hounds and backcountry explorers, DESERT 
Magazine's Field Trip Editor has brought up-to- 
date her popular field guide. Areas have been 
deleted which are now closed to the public, and 
maps updated. Heavy paperback, 80 pages, 
$2,00, 

ADVENTURES IN THE REDWOODS by Har- 
riett E. Weaver. Miss Weaver, California's first 
woman park ranger, tells the fascinating history 
of the giant redwood, and in addition, gives a de- 
tailed guide to all major redwood groves in both 
the coastal and Sierra regions. Beautifully illus- 
trated, paperback, 160 pages, $2,95. 

FORKED TONGUES AND BROKEN TREATIES 
Edited by Donald E. Worcester. This book gives 
us a better understanding of the unequal strug- 
gle of native against immigrant while our nation 
was being explored and settled. Profusely illus- 
trated with excellent photos, a "must" refer- 
ence for historians, students, librarians. Hard- 
cover, 494 pages, $9.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE MOTHER 
LODE by James Klein. As in his Where to Find 
Gold in the Desert and Where to Find Gold In 
Southern California, author Klein guides you to 
the areas in which people are doing the best 
now. He includes history, tips on equipment 
needed, how to pan, how to stake claims, etc. 
Paperback, 121 pages, illustrated with photos 
and maps, $4.95 each. 
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HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW MEXICO by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynez D, Haase. Geographi- 
cal data, sites of preshistoric civilizations, events 
of history, first towns, stagecoach lines, historic 
trails, etc., are Included in this comprehensive 
atlas. Excellent maps, index. Hardcover, highly 
recommended, $5.95. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynei D, Hasse. Extensive 
documentation and pertinent detail make this 
atlas a valuable aid to the student, scholar and 
everyone interested in the Golden State. 101 ex- 
cellent maps present information on the major 
faults, early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, routes to gold fields, the Butterfleld and 
Pony Express routes. CCC camps, World War II 
Installations, etc. Hardcover, extensive index, 
highly recommended, $9.95. 

THE CREATIVE OJO BOOK by Diane Thomas. 

Instructions for making the colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made by Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles and gift-wrap tie-ons. 
Well Illustrated with 4-color photographs, 52 
pages, paperback, $2.95. 

THE CARE OF DESERT REPTILES by Karl H. 

Switak. This small, but informative booklet 
contains 4-color photos of all species included, 
and were photographed in their native habitat. 
Interesting information regarding Distribution; 
Size; Food, and Care. $1.50. 
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SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett. An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how lo dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book in the field. 181 
pages, paperback, $5.00. 

TALES OF THE SUPERSTITIONS, The Origins 
of The Lost Dutchman Legend by Robert Blair. 

An intriguing and well documented account of 
the fabulous Lost Dutchman, the author turns up 
new clues and signatures which will prove to be 
both a setback and a stimulus to the search for 
the legendary mine. Paperback, 175 pages, 
$4.95. 

RAY MANLEY'S SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS is a full color presentation 
of the culture of the Southwest including jewel- 
ry, pottery, baskets, rugs, kachfnas, Indian art 
and sandpaintings. 225 color photographs, inter- 
esting descriptive text. Heavy paperback, 96 
pages, $7,95, 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out of print or years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell interviewed He 
spent his entire adull life Invesligaling reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of ihe 
Soulhwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages 
$7.50. 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L, Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails lo Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for 
finding towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $7,95. 

THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF IJAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA. The Great Murals of an Unknown People 
by Harry Crosby. A sequel to his The King's 
Highway in Baja California, the author presents 
a tantalizing disclosure of a sweeping panorama 
of great murals executed by an unknown people 
in a land which has barely been penetrated by 
man. Beautifully illustrated with color reproduc- 
tions of cave paintings and sketches of figures 
which appear on cave walls in four different 
mountain ranges. Hardcover, large format, 174 
pages, $18.50. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by the Editors of 
Sunael Books. A revised and up-dated practical 
guide to California's Mother Lode country. Di- 
vided into geographical areas for easy weekend 
trips, the 8x11 heavy paperback new edition is 
profjsely Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Special features and anecdotes of historical and 
present day activities. Four-color cover, 96 
pages, 12.95. 
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NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Paher, Covering all of 
Nevada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 
575 mining camps, many of which have been 
erased from the earth. The book contains the 
greatest and most complete collection of historic 
photographs of Nevada ever published. This, 
coupled with his excellent writing and map, 
creates a book of lasting value. Large format, 
700 photographs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00 

BUTCH CASSIDY, My Brother by Lula Parker 
Betenson. Official version of the authentic life 
story of Butch Cassidy, actually Robert Leroy 
Parker, famed outlaw of his native Utah and ad- 
joining states, told by his surviving sister. The 
book also offers a new look at Utah Mormom his- 
tory by a participant. Hardcover, many rare pic- 
tues, £65 pages, $7 95. 

GEOLOGY FIELD GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA by Robert P. Sharp. Designed for 
people without any formal acquaintance with 
geology, this book provides some understanding 
of basic geological matters, furnishes descrip- 
tions of geological features and relationships In 9 
natural provinces within Southern California and 
serves as a guide to geological features visible 
in Southern California that can be seen while 
traveling by car along highways. Well illustrated 
with maps and pictures, paperback, 181 pages. 
$4.95. 




CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
and SOUTHWESTERN GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
by Robert Neil Johnson. These atlases are excel- 
lent do-lt-yourself guides to lead you back to 
scenes and places of the early West. Some pho- 
tos and many detailed maps with legends and 
bright, detailed descriptions of what you will 
see; also mileage and highway designations. 
Heavy paperback, each contains 48 pages, each 
Alias priced at $2.00. 

MY CANYONLANDS by Kent Frost. A vivid ac- 
count of the early exploration of Utah's Canyon- 
lands by the author who spent his entire life ex- 
ploring America's new national park and who 
presently runs a guide service through the 
scenic country. Hardcover, artist illustrations, 
160 pages, $5.00. 



GOLD DIGGERS ATLAS by Robert Neil John- 
son. Maps covering the areas from California 
east to Texas and north to British Columbia 
show where gold has been found. Gives likely 
sites of "buried treasure tales" such as the Lost 
Breyfogle Ledge, Lost Adams Cave, Lost Arch 
Mine, Lost mule Shoe Gold, Lost Black Rock 
Silver and many more. Paperback, $3.00. 

CALIFORNIA YEARBOOK, Bicentennial Edi- 
tion. Contains 25 separate chapters covering all 
aspects of the state. Comprehensive index of 
names, places, topics and events, 400 pages of 
accurate, up-to-date Information and statistics. 
Large format, paperback, $4.95. 



California residents 

please add 
6% state sales tax 

Please add 25c for postage & handling 



GOLDEN CHIA, by Harrison Doyle. This book il- 
lustrates the great difference between the high 
desert chia, and the Mexican variety presently 
sold in the health food stores. It identifies the en- 
ergy-factor, a little-known trace mineral found 
only in the high desert seeds. Also includes a 
section on vitamins, minerals, proteins, en- 
zymes, etc., needed for good nutrition. Referred 
to as "the only reference book in America on this 
ancient Indian energy food. 100 pages, illustrat- 
ed, Paperback, S4.75; Cloth Cover, $7.75. 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURES by 
Leland Lovelace. Authoritative and exact ac- 
counts give locations and fascinating data about 
a lost lake of gold In California, buried Aztec in- 
gols in Arizona, kegs of coins, and all sorts of ex- 
citing booty for treasure seekers. Hardcover, 
$5.95. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, 

founder and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the firsl good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas, Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on the desert of yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really wanl to understand 
the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50. 

TOP BOTTLES U.S.A. by AM and Jewe) Umber- 
ger. The discovery of a rare old bottle opens up a 
new understanding of life at an earlier period, A 
collection of old medicine bottles takes one back 
to a slower, less complicated life-style. A time 
when a concoction of aromatic bitters could cure 
almost anything. The authors have an expertise 
in their field that cannot be challenged. Illustrat- 
ed, paperback, $4.50. 




BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDE by Clilf Cross in- 
cludes highway information on the new trans- 
peninsula highway, accommodations, etc. All 
updated material, $0 maps, 450 photos, large 
format, $4.95. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 by Karl 
von Mueller. Treasure, or treasure trove, may 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money in all forms, bullion, jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documents, rare books and much, 
much more. This complete manual covers every 
facet of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
Illustrated, $6.50. 

WELLS FARGO, The Legend by Dale Robert- 
son. In his personal narrative style, the author 
has recreated the Wells Fargo legend, bringing 
to life the Concord stage, Black Bart, the Intre- 
pid stage drivers, the California Gold Rush and 
Nevada silver strike. Beautiful Illustrations by 
Roy Purcell. Paperback, 154 pages, $4,95. 

WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornett. Written tor the layman and serious 
students alike, this is an excellent book on all of 
the common animals of the Southwest deserts, A 
must for desert explorers, It presents a brief life 
history of everything from ants to burros. Paper- 
back, 80 pages, illustrated, $2.99, 



COOK BOOKS 



For the outdoor enthusiast, 
and those who like to flavor 
their life with the unusual 




ROUGHING IT EASY by Dlan Thomas, puis 
the fun back into camping with easy and 
economics! ways to prepare foods, equip a 
campsite and organize a camping trip. Pa- 
perback, 203 pages, $5.95. 



AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by 
Carolyn Nelthammer. Original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, etc., de- 
scribed, plus unusual recipes. Large format, 
191 pages, profusely Illustrated, $4.95. 

DUTCH OVEN COOK BOOK by Don Holm. 

New and exciting culinary adventures in 
Dutch Oven cooking. Heavy paperback, 106 
pages, $3.95. 

ARIZONA COOK BOOK by Al and Mildred 
Fischer. Unusual recipes for Indian cooking. 
Mexican dishes, Western specialties. Unique 
collection. Paperback, 142 pages, $3.00. 




SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Dan and 
Myrtle Holm. How to make a sourdough 
starter and many dozens of sourdough re- 
cipes. Paperback, 136 pages, illus., $3.95. 



CROCKERY COOKERY by Mable Hoffman. 

262 tested slow-cooker recipes. Contains 
Consumer's Guide to various pots, tempera- 
ture charts and details on how the recipes 
work with each pot. 176 pages lllus,, $4.95. 

CALIFORNIA COOK BOOK by Al and Mil- 
dred Fischer, Recipes divided into "Early 
California," "California Fruits," "California 
Products," "Sea Foods" and "Wine Cook- 
ing." 400 more unique collections by the 
Fischers. Paperback, 142 pages, $3.00. 

Add 25c per order for postage/ handling 
California residents please add 6% Sales tax 



Send check or money order today lo 

~ fi t 4$£L. Magazine Book Shop 

P. 0. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
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Books for 
Desert 

Headers 

All books reviewed are available through the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop. Please add 25c per 
order lor handling and California residents must 
include 6% stale sales tax. 




THE DESERT 

By Russell D. Butcher 

The American desert covers a vast 
area of the West, from the Rio Grande to 
the California Sierras and north to the 
sagebrush plains of Oregon. Here, on 
high mountain ranges and in hidden can- 
yons, unique flowers bloom overnight. 
On remote plateaus rare wildlife makes 
its last stand against encroaching civili- 
zation, and isolated marshes — remnants 
of lost lakes— give sustenance to migrat- 
ing birds. 

Russell Butcher, free-lance photo- 
grapher and writer, states in his Fore- 
word: 

"To many people, the desert seems 
only a barren wasteland, a terrifyingly 
empty land of crushing heat, venomous 
reptiles, and thorny plant life— a place 
that is best scurried across on a four-lane 
freeway on the way to somewhere else. 

"But for a growing number of others, 
the subtropical and rain-shadow deserts 
of the West are endlessly fascinating en- 
vironments—where the slanting sun of 
early morning and late afternoon accen- 
tuates the colors and textures of the 
land, the songs of birds fill the air, 
masses of brilliant spring wildflowers 
carpet the ground, and the brightest 



canopy of stars moves across the sky at 
night. 

"As Randall Henderson, founder of 
Desert Magazine, wrote in On Desert 
Trails, 'the real desert ... is not for the 
eyes of the superficial observer or the 
fearful soul of a cynic, ft is a land which 
reveals its true character only to those 
who come with courage, tolerance, and 
understanding.' 

"It is my hope that the photographs 
and text of this book, portraying some of 
the. outstanding and most accessible 
desert places, will help inspire a deeper 
understanding of the beauty and mean- 
ing of the deserts." 

Mr. Butcher's superb photographs re- 
veal all the mystery and wonder of this 
awesome and intensely vulnerable en- 
vironment. His text explores the geologi- 
cal origins of spectacular desert forma- 
tions and the remarkable means of survi- 
val employed by the creatures that abide 
in places so hostile to life. An attentive 
observer and confirmed nature-lover, he 
makes us fully aware of the richness of 
the desert experience. 

Also included are informative guides 
to the parks, wildernesses, desert gar- 
dens, and museums, and useful sugges- 
tions about ways to meet the hazards of 
the desert. 

Large format, excellent photography, 
128 pages, hardcover, $17.50. 




WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS 
By Roger Mitchell 

In this, the fifth book in his Jeep Trails 
series, Mitchell describes 20 interesting 
backcountry trips easily accessible from 
the population centers of California's 
great central valley. 

Most of the routes described have 
some feature of significance for the 
history buff, the sportsman, the natural- 
ist, and the photographer. All offer 
scenic beauty. All routes require back- 
country vehicles, and none should be at- 
tempted by conventional passenger cars. 
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Vsing what he terms "The Mitchell 

Scale," Roger includes a rating system 
so you can determine just how difficult a 
route is before you try it. 

This latest guide is more than just an 
inventory of rough roads on the western 
slope of the Sierra. It will probably intro- 
duce you to a land you never thought was 
accessible except by foot. 

Paperback, well illustrated with maps 
and photos, $2.50. 
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ARIZONA PLACE NAMES 
By Witt C. Barnes 
Revised and enlarged 
byByrd H. Granger 

Arizona is the sixth largest state in the 
nation, encompassing 113,810 square 
miles in which the elevation varies from 
137 feet above sea level to the lofty San 
Francisco Peaks, rising 12,610 feet. The 
si:ate contains violent contrasts, from 
burning desert floor to evergreen -clad 
mountains with running streams. 

Roughly the state divides into three 
areas. The first is the Arizona, also 
called the Coconino, Plateau. Toward the 
south the plateau slopes to its rim, the 
great Mogollon escarpment, which drops 
abruptly hundreds of feet into the Basin 
area of the state. 

Arizona's topography has, of course, 
had a primary effect on her place names. 

In this volume, the countys are listed 
alphabetically, with a brief history given 
of each. The place names are then listed 
alphabetically within the county, Eleva- 
tion, map coordinates, history and re- 
ferences are then given for each place 
name. 

Information is included on post 
offices, their dates of establishment, 
names of first postmasters, changes in 
the name of the office, and the date of 
discontinuance if known. Also included 
is information on Wells Fargo Stations. 

The volume contains Biographical In- 
formation, a Map Bibliography, 18 pages 
of Maps, and an extensive index. 

Large format, hardcover, 511.50. 
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"This cry draws men like a magnet," says Miles F. Potter, "and it can 
turn a country topsy-turvy." 

A single handful of shiny nuggets changed Oregon from quiet 
settlement in the Willamette Valley to a brawling frontier that stretched 
from the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean. Thousands of adventuresome 
souls faced staggering hardships as they streamed across two 
thousand miles of America's wastelands, armed with pick and shovel, 
lured on by dreams of golden treasure at trail's end. 

177 pages, 8Vz x 11, paperbound 

337 photographs, many from glass-plate negatives more than a 
century old $7.95 
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TUMCO... 

We Forgotten 



Ghost 



by ROLAND WEST 



IOST AMID Lhe myths and legends of 
other more glamorous ghost towns, 
Tumco lies almost forgotten in the 
southeast corner of California's Colorado 
Desert. 

Tumco is easily reached by passenger 
car via Highway S34, which runs north 
from Interstate 8 near the Arizona and 
California state line to Highway 78 going 



east out of Brawley. The Tumco turnoff 
is well marked and only a mile or so 
down an unimproved but adequate road. 

Definitely not a stereotype ghost town, 
all that remains are a few crumbling 
adobe walls, some foundations, and 
many, many shafts. The shafts are of 
particular interest, tt is almost unbeliev- 
able that so many could exist in such a 
concentrated location. Several are dug at 
such an angle it's a wonder a man ever 
entered or emerged except on his stom- 
ach, not to mention the difficulty of get- 
ting ore out. Some are on small knolls 
and plunge straight down. Care should 
be taken when approaching any of the 
shafts as the footing can be very tricky. 

Indians originally mined the area in a 
crude fashion, and there are still well-de- 
fined paths and trails where, in days 
past, many artifacts could be seen. 

From 1865 to 1870, Mexicans mined 
the area, but kept their operations low 
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Left; 
Crumbling 
memories 
of bygone 
days. 
Right: 
A cave-in, 
an ever- 
present 
danger. 

key so as not to arouse the suspicions of 
the people around the area and in Yuma, 
a short distance to the east. 

Sometime in the 1880s, a Swedish 
track walker for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad by the name of Hedges, discov- 
ered gold in the area. Apparently the 
Swede was more interested in looking for 
gold than walking track, and would take 
excursions into the surrounding canyons 
looking for it. Soon after his strike, a 
town sprung up, taking the name of the 
track walker. 

At the height of activity, Hedges 
boasted of a population of over 3,000 and 
four saloons along Stingaree Culch. As 
was the case in most mining camps, 
Hedges had a Chinese family who ran 
the grocery store. 

One thing missing from the lifestyle in 
Hedges, which seems to be part of the 
history of all mining camps of that era, 
was violence and camp girls. In fact, 
compared to Panamint City, Hedges was 
very tame. There is only one infamous 
deed on record, A Mexican boy by the 
name of Pedro was accused of stealing a 
bar of gold and was hanged. 



Three bars of gold had been processed 
one morning and left unattended for a 
short time. When the foreman returned 
for them, only two remained. Pedro, who 
had been working nearby, was accused 
of taking the missing gold bar and was 
asked to return it. Denying the theft, he 
was hung by his thumbs over the cyanide 
vats while the miners implored him to 
confess, return the gold bar, and nothing 
would happen to him. Proclaiming his 
innocence, the miners, who had by this 
time become violent, dragged him 
down, put a rope around his neck and 
hanged him. Years later, while dismantl- 
ing the mill, a gold bar was found in the 
foundation. 

Hedges hauled his processed gold in 
wagons to the railroad in nearby Ogilby, 
where it was then shipped to the San 
Francisco mint. When Hedges decided 
he had enough gold and was tired of 
mining, he sold his interests to a gentle- 
man by the name of Borden of the 
Borden Milk family. Borden changed the 
name of Hedges to The United Mines 
Company. The town promptly became 
known as Tumco, the initials of the The 



United Mines Company. Tumco finally 
withered away in 1909, due to the rising 
costs of mining and the fixed price of 
gold. Tumco had another brief life from 
1913 to 1916. 

There is at least one weekend prospec- 
tor working the area now, and seems to 
be staking claims everywhere. However, 
a rockhound in the area says the claims 
are illegal. 

Actually, the rockhound had some in- 
teresting stories of Tumco and the sur- 
rounding area. According to him, Span- 
iards mined the area during the days of 
Cortez. Supposedly, they would fill their 
ships with sand from Africa's gold coast 
for ballast, sail around Cape Horn, up 
the Gulf of California and into the Colo- 
rado River near Yuma, where they would 
dump the sand and take on gold for their 
return voyage. An expert on sand, know- 
ing what to look for, can still find much 
of this sand. 

Another interesting comment from the 
rockhound was that the area has been as- 
sayed for every conceivable type of min- 
eral except platinum. Another boom for 
forgotten Tumco? □ 
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Nevada's 
Walker 




by RUSSELL G. MILLS 



T 



HE SAGE-DOTTED mountains and 
valleys across Nevada change only in 
an infinite variety of shapes and 
colors. Occasionally, however, the other 
side of the range reveals a sight that is in 
sharp contrast to this succession of rock, 
sage and alkali flat. One of these con- 



i2 



trasts, Walker Lake, located in west-cen- 
tral Nevada, adds a sparkling accent to 
the surrounding countryside, reflecting 
the blue sky and the warm colors of the 
mountains. Although it is a tropical des- 
ert lake with sparse vegetation, if has a 
definite appeal, both to the eye and to 
outdoor recreation. 

It was named, in 1845, by John Fre- 
mont in honor of the famous mountain 
man and explorer, Joseph Walker. 
Walker's trail blazing through Nevada 
led him past the lake in 1833 as he 



Above: Looking north on 
Walker Lake with Wassuk Mountains 
on the left. Right: Typical 
example of the old beaches. 
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searched for any easy Sierra crossing. 
Although another explorer, Jedidiah 
Smith, may have seen the lake as early 
as 1827, its discovery has been generally 
credited to Walker, who also was respon- 
sible for recording much of the early in- 
formation on the area. 

Walker Lake is located just north of 
Hawthorne on U.S. Highway 95, and lies 
between the Wassuk Mountains on the 
west and the Cillis Range to the east. 
The fertile valley north of the lake is the 
home of the Walker River Paiutes. The 
ancestors of these native Americans 
lived in the area around the lake and 
were first seen by the early explorers. 
Today, the Walker River Indian Reserva- 
tion covers over 300,000 acres of sage 
and grassland. 

The valley south of the lake is occu- 
pied by Hawthorne, Babbitt and the U.S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot. Hawthorne 
was founded in 1880 as a stop on the 
Carson and Colorado Railroad. Later, 
when the railroad closed, the town began 
a series of ups and downs through the 
following years. Hawthorne was relative- 
ly unaffected by the mining boom of the 
Comstock to the north or of Tonopah and 



Coldfield to the south, but it played a 
minor role in providing supplies to the 
miners, particularly those working claims 
closer to the area. 

The city reached something of a stabil- 
ity in 1930, however, when the U.S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot and its town of 
Babbitt were located in the immediate 
area. Four years prior, in 1926, when the 
depot was located on the east coast, it 
suffered a disastrous explosion, so the 
government decided to move it to a more 
remote location. Today, the ammunition 
bunkers are spread out over the southern 
portion of the valley and are seen as hun- 
dreds of precisely placed mounds of 
earth. 

Hawthorne is also the center of out- 
door recreation for the area. It has excel- 
lent accommodations for its size and has 
become a stopping point for travelers on 
the north-south, Reno to Las Vegas 
route. 

Nearby, on the lakeshore, facilities are 
available for campers, picnickers, boat- 
ers and swimmers. Rockhounds, too, will 
find this an interesting area, as the min- 
eral deposits offer many specimens. 

Fall is the beginning of fishing season. 



Unlike most angling waters, fishing is a 
cool weather sport on Walker Lake, due 
primarily to the combination of shallow 
water and the heat of summer. The al- 
kaline water certainly hasn't affected the 
size of the trout, with three- and four- 
pounders common and bigger ones 
caught every year. In the past, when the 
number of native cutthroat trout declin- 
ed, the Nevada Fish and Came Depart- 
ment began planting an experimental 
trout hybrid— a cross between a rainbow 
and a cutthroat. These fish have been 
thriving and the lake has continued to 
have trout that are something to talk 
about— or maybe lie about. 

Boating and, of course, water skiing 
have always been popular on the lake 
and each summer the added attraction of 
a 100-mile marathon draws racing boat 
enthusiasts from all over the U.S. The 
equally popular sport of swimming has 
always made the lake a favorite spot. In 
the early days, however, the circum- 
stances were often somewhat unusual. 

On one occasion, on a hot, dry summer 
day in the late 1890's, the little narrow 
gauge C&C train was puffing along the 
lakeshore in a cloud of dust when it 
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began slowing, then finally stopped. 
After what seemed to be an extended 
wait, one of the passengers, the wife of a 
newspaper editor, became impatient and 
decided to find out what caused the 
delay- She stepped off the train and 
walked alongside the cars, but found 
that the brakeman was not at his usual 
station in the back. She then looked for 
the conductor and baggageman and 
they, too, were missing. Finally, she 
walked up toward the still-steaming loco- 
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motive and found that it was abandoned. 

Puzzled, she began to look around the 
area. Then she noticed footprints in the 
sand and, following them, arrived at the 
beach where she was shocked to find the 
entire train crew in the water taking a 
cooling swim. History doesn't reveal 
whether or not the lady tried to have her 
husband write an editorial condemning 
this practice, one that apparently was 
fairly common on the old C&C. 

Most all of the western lakesbore is ac- 
cessible. The highway snakes along the 
steep eastern flank of the Wassuk 
Mountains and is the only access to the 
water, for there are no major roads on 
the east side of the lake. There are picnic 
spots, campgrounds, boat launching fa- 
cilities, miles of open beaches, and now, 
a few homes are beginning to dot the 
upper shoreline. 

Two campgrounds were built by the 
Bureau of Land Management and are 
operated by the county. Sportsman's 
Beach is 15 miles from the center of 
Hawthorne and Tamarack Point is three 
miles further north. Both have cabana- 
type shelters with picnic tables and fire 
pits. Closer to town, boat rental and 
more launching facilities are also avail- 
able. For those, however, who love the 
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beauty of the desert, the lake offers a 
colorful and interesting panorama, es- 
pecially the rock-strewn shoreline, ter- 
raced high above the lake. 

These irregular beaches provide a 
glimpse into the lake's past as well as a 
visual calendar of its decline. Walker 
Lake was once the southernmost tip of 
Lake Lahontan, a Pleistocene body of 
water that covered a large portion of 
northwest Nevada. Although the present 
lake is fairly large, its 20-mile length and 
four- to five-mile width is just a small 
part of the original, which once extended 
into California, to the Oregon border and 
eastward into central Nevada. 

J ust as the present desert lakes in 
Nevada have no outlet, Lahontan also 
filled, over the years, from the mountain 
runoff while the water sank into the soil 
and evaporated faster than the lake 
could be filled. The 800-foot-deep lake, 
which covered over 8000 square miles, 
began a 50,000-year decline that even- 
tually left valleys filled with sand, alkali 
flats and seven remnant pools, two of 
which are permanent: Pyramid and 
Walker Lakes. 

The highest point on the mountain- 
sides that felt the prehistoric waves is 
called the Lahontan Beach, and it clearly 
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shows the magnitude of this ancient 
body of water. This is apparent while 
driving along U.S. 95 and observing the 
beaches, terraced from the water's edge 
to the tufa formations high above the 
road, for the high-water mark is over 300 
feet above the present lake's surface! 

Unfortunately, Walker Lake has shown 
a decline just in the short period of its re- 
corded history, because it suffers the 
same fate as its giant predecessor, La- 
hontan: insufficient water to overcome 
evaporation. The lake is fed principally 
by the Walker River. The East and West 
Walker Rivers tumble out of the steep 
eastern scarp of the Sierras, flow north- 
ward until they converge south of Yer- 
rington, then swing in a wide loop to the 
south to empty into Walker Lake. As 
with most of Nevada's rivers, the up- 
stream water use depletes the flow into 
the lake. Hopefully, conservation pro- 
grams will stop the lake's decline and 
still allow use of the river's water. 

In future years, it will be far more 
pleasant to stand in the cool grey before 
dawn listening to the wildlife at water's 
edge, than to gaze down from the high- 
way to a huge alkali flat radiating heat 
waves as just another valley between the 
succession of Nevada's mountains. □ 
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■ HE HITE area is the beginning and 
h end of boating on long and spectacu- 
4 lar Lake Powell in southern Utah. As 
the uppermost accessible area on this 
long desert-canyon reservoir, Hite is the 
beginning of conventional boating and 
other lake activities. As the first place it 
is possible to leave the Colorado River 
gorge at the lower end of Cataract Can- 
yon, Hite is the end of their adventure 
for river runners. 

From the last rapids in Cataract Can- 
yon to Clen Canyon Dam, the immense 
concrete plug that created Lake Powell, 
it is 110 air miles. By water, the same 
trip would cover almost 180 miles, 
because of the twisting, turning nature 
of the Colorado River gorge that the lake 
fills. 

Within this labyrinth of sheer-walled 
canyons, sand dune beaches and magni- 
ficent vistas set among towering mono- 
liths of red-hued sandstone, there are 
several major zones of activity, each with 
its own special highlights. 

The lower end of the lake is the most 
highly developed, with its lodges, 
motels, trailer parks, big campgrounds, 
marina, the nearby town of Page, and 
other facilities. The dam, itself, the spec- 
tacular highway bridge that spans Glen 
Canyon just below the dam and the 
visitor center that perches on the canyon 
rim all attract heavy visitation to the 
Wahweap zone of Lake Powell. 

One hundred miles up lake, the 
marinas at Hall's Crossing and Bullfrog 
Basin are the center of another zone of 
lake activity. These marinas are served 
by paved roads that approach the lake 
from the north and south. 

Midway between Wahweap and Bull- 
frog-Hall's Crossing, Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument is the focus for an- 
other zone of activity. Here, there is no 
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Slickrock 
shores, 
downlake 
from 
Hite. 



This aerial 
view of the Hite 
region of Lake 
Powell shows its 
broad expanses 
of white 
slickrock, 
towering 
redrock cliffs, 
the Utah 95 
bridge across the 
main channel, in 
the lower left, 
and part of 
the Henry 
Mountains in 
the distance. 



approach to the lake by road, but beaters 
from both directions converge to fuel-up 
at the floating marina, and to dock near- 
by for the short hike to incomparable 
Rainbow Bridge, the world's largest na- 
tural bridge. 

About 50 miles uplake from Hall's 
Crossing, roughly 150 boating miles 
from the dam, the Hite area is the upper- 
most zone of activity on Lake Powell. 
Here, Utah 95, one of the most scenic 
highways in the state, crosses the 
narrow gorge of the ancient Colorado 
River on a single magnificent arc of sil- 
very steel, and nearby developments 
offer lake visitors almost every facility, 
service and activity to be found in the 
busier zones, but on a smaller, less elab- 
orate scale. Visitors to the Hite area have 
most of the conveniences of the larger 
developments on the lake, plus the 
added advantages that go with its re- 
mote location. 

Unlike most of the present centers of 
activity on Lake Powell, the Hite area 
has a place in the early history of Utah. 

In 1883, a prospector and fugitive from 



Above; The Hite airstrip is beside the main road, between the 
two Utah 95 bridges. There are no facilities at the strip, and no 
aviation fuel. By prior arrangement air tour operators at Moab, 
Bianding, Canyoniands Resort and Page will pick up passengers 
at the Hite airstrip for scenic tours or delivery to other points. 
The strip is also used for air-ambulance purposes. Left: The an- 
cient rock walls of the Colorado River gorge above Hite create a 
shifting kaleidoscope of reflections and shadows, 



justice named Cass Hite arrived at the 
Colorado River near the mouth of Tra- 
chyte Creek. There, he settled until his 
death in 1914. Over the decades, Cass 
Hite developed a small farm on the river 
bottomland, built and operated a small 
store and ran a river ferry at nearby 
"Dandy Crossing." Hite, who acquired 
the Navajo Indian name "Pish-La-Ki" 
(Silver Man), called his remote desert- 
canyon eden "Ticaboo," a Paiute word 
meaning "friendly." In contrast, as in- 
frequent travelers came his way, Cass 
Hite acquired a reputation as a cantank- 
erous old hermit. 

Hite was buried in a side canyon far- 
ther down river from the little settle- 
ment. His grave is now deep beneath the 
blue waters of Lake Powell. 

There are those who argue that Cass 
Hite wasn't as ornery as held by popular 
viewpoint. One man who knew him per- 
sonally claims that the gruff exterior was 
but a facade covering a gentle, well-read 
person with a keen sense of humor. That 
man is Jim Bacon, of Roosevelt, Utah. 

In his late teens, Bacon got acquainted 



with old Cass Hite while delivering mail 
by horseback between Hanksville and 
Hite one summer. The following winter, 
Bacon sent Hite an ornately carved ink 
stand from distant Provo. The gift travel- 
ed by train to Green River, and on to 
Hite by horseback mail. In return, Hite 
sent Bacon a thank-you Setter that was a 
touchingly sentimental poem. 

Decades later, long after the death of 
Cass Hite, and as the tiny settlements at 
Hite and on the other side of the river 
were about to be inundated by the rising 
waters of Lake Powell, someone took J im 
Bacon for a cruise on the lake and 
stopped at Cass Hite's "Garden of Tica- 
boo." The long -abandoned orchard and 
garden were about dead, and due to be 
drowned forever, but Bacon found one 
scrawny little grape vine still clinging to 
life. 

He dug this up, took it home to Roose- 
velt and within a couple of years it was 
bearing grapes; a living, thriving me- 
mento of a fascinating chapter in Utah's 
early history. Since then, other Utah 
residents have taken cuttings from that 




vine, thus keeping the memory of Cass Hire Marina houseboat rentals offer leisurely exploration of Lake Powell's main 
Hite alive in a very personal way. channel and countless sidecanyons. Sandy beaches provide great campsites. 

The original settlement of Hite, and 
Dandy Crossing, were eight and one-half 
miles downlake from the present Utah 95 
bridge, and five miles below the present 
Hite Marina, The road that originally ap- 
proached Hite from the north has long 
since been drowned, as the waters of the 
lake have penetrated three miles into 
Trachyte Canyon, but on the south side 
of the lake, part of the original route, 
somewhat improved now, is still in use 
as an approach to the Farley Canyon arm 
of Lake Powell. 

Today, Cass Hite would have trouble 
recognizing the area that bears his name 
on modern maps of Lake Powell. His 
"Ticaboo," and the White Canyon set- 
tlement across the river, are now under 
hundreds of feet of water, a modern 
marina juts out from the base of cliffs 
that were once high above the riverbank, 
a paved, all-weather highway carries a 
wide assortment of automotive vehicles 
across two bridges that are engineering 
marvels, and countless boats of all sizes 
ply the turquoise waters that flood the 
river gorge and its many bays and side- 
canyons. 

This view of the Hite area shows Utah 95 
descending to the lake level at the base 
of the cliffs to the left. The highway 
bridges the Dirty Devil arm of the lake a 
mile or so up thai slickrock canyon. 
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Yet, doubtless, Hite would still love 
this wild and remote place, because 
other than a wider, bluer strip of water 
where the muddy Colorado River once 
ran, the area's spectacular natural beau- 
ty is largely unchanged. 

The geology of the Hite region is 
unique and the basis of its beauty. In the 
vicinity of the marina, newer, more 
colorful sedimentary strata stand upon 
an exposed base of almost pure white, 
monolithic rock called Cedar Mesa Sand- 
stone, Both the Colorado River, and its 



local tributary, the Dirty Devil, have cut 
deep gorges into this light-hued rock. 
At the present lake level, most of the 
main river gorge is under water, with the 
white sandstone that once rimmed the 
canyon now forming solid rock "beach- 
es." The Dirty Devil, however, is now 
accessible by boat for miles, as the lake 
water rises between its sheer, age-pa- 
tinated walls. 

Soaring, terraced walls of dark-colored 
Cutler, Moenkopi and Chtnle deposits 

Continued on Page 38 
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J OR THOSE who enjoy stalking the 
past, California's Owens Valley has 
no parallel. This great trough, separ- 
ating the mighty Sierra-Nevada Range 
from the lofty White and Inyo Moun- 
tains, is cradled by magnificent scenery, 
steeped in history and rich in outdoor 
pleasures. It is a living showcase where 
the present has blended well with the 
past. All the accoutrements for an excit- 
ing weekend trip or outstanding vacation 
are yours for the taking. With so much to 
see and do in Owens Valley, a problem 
arises in deciding where to begin. Why 
not explore, as we did— "East of Inde- 
pendence?" 

A short distance south of the little 
town of Independence, in central Owens 
Valley, a paved road leads easterly 
across the valley floor to the base of the 
Inyo Mountains. Along this route and its 
immediate environs lie numerous sites of 
historical interest. Here, the valley's 



first gold was discovered, hostile Indians 
were fought and original towns rose. Set- 
tlement did not come easy. 

Prehistoric Indians were the first to 
occupy lush and lovely Owens Valley. 
Numerous artifacts and petroglyphs left 
behind indicate their presence over a 
long period of time. When the first white 
men entered the valley, they found a 
large tribe of Piutes in residence. They 
were friendly to the explorers— J edidiah 
Smith (1826), Peter Skene Ogden (1829), 
Joe Walker (1833) and John C. Fremont 
(1844). 

The California Cold Strike of 1849 
became the match that lit the flame of 
mass migration to the western frontier. 
It also brought an end to the friendliness 
of the Owens Valley Indians when pros- 
pectors and settlers began to usurp their 
lands. During the next decade, maraud- 
ing bands of Indians burned cabins and 
murdered both settlers and prospectors. 




A good d/rt road 
leads up 

Mazourka Canyon 
to Badger Flat 
at 9,000 feet in the 
Inyo Mountains. 
It is a very 
picturesque drive 
and along the 
way are 

many interesting 
mining operations. 
This placer claim 
has all the 
comforts of home 
within easy 
reach of the 
"diggings." 



This action served their purpose. Fear of 
Indian attacks brought a halt to settle- 
ment of the valley. 

Upon the urging of settlers, a military 
directive was finally sent to Lt. Colonel 
George C. Evans, at Los Angeles. It or- 
dered him to "prepare for a Mono- 
Owens River Expedition." On July 4, 
1862, Colonel Evans arrived at Oak 
Creek with a contingent of the Second 
Cavalry consisting of 200 men and 46 
supply wagons. Because of the date, the 
site was named Camp Independence. 
This show of force and a half-dozen 
serious skirmishes eventually brought an 
uneasy peace to the valley. Once again, 
settlers and prospectors began to arrive. 

"Free Cold" was found east of Camp 
Independence and the San Carlos 
Mining and Exploration Company organ- 
ized. A rich vein of galena and some 
promising silver prospects were soon lo- 
cated and claimed. Such news spread 
quickly and San Carlos Camp began to 
take shape. The Indians were quiet and, 
in early 1864, the military force was re- 
called. Camp Independence was aban- 
doned. 

Indian depradation quickly began 
again. Lone teamsters and travelers, 
isolated settlers and prospectors were 
ambushed. When Mrs. Mary McQuire 
and her six-year-old son were wantonly 
murdered, settlers brought pressure to 
bear on the military. Camp Indepen- 
dence was reactivated and the resultant 
"Indian War" brought peace throughout 
the valley. It is not a pretty story but has 
been ably told by W. A. Chalfant in The 
Story of (nyo. Camp Independence re- 
mained garrisoned until final abandon- 
ment in 1877. 

Summer of 1863 saw numerous 
changes taking place in central Owens 
Valley. Freight wagons regularly rolled 
through, both to and from the new strike 
at Aurora and other northern camps. 
Settlers arrived almost daily. East of 
Camp Independence, along the Owens 
River, rival towns of Bend City and San 
Carlos were developing. 

San Carlos was first to boast a popula- 
tion of over 200, some 30 houses and a 
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At luttle Creek 
Campground, 
one of two near 
Independence, 
the Sierras 
provide a 
magnificent 
background. 
Tuttle Creek 
flows right — 
in the direction 
of a panoramic 
view of the 
Owens Valley 
and lofty 
Inyo Mountains. 




business district which included stores, 
assay office and butcher shop. A newly 
opened express office was handling sup- 
ply shipments and a ferry provided 
transportation across the river. 

Three miles south, Bend City became 
a "metropolis" with all the services ne- 
cessary for gracious living. Included 
among the businesses were blacksmith 
shops, eating houses, a saddle and 
harness maker, shoe shop, tailor shop, 
Chinese laundry and saloon. Two hotels 
offered overnight accommodations. In 
order to outdo San Carlos, their ferry 
service was replaced with a bridge. 

Mining development was proceeding 
at a rapid pace. The Union and Ida Mills, 
along with several smaller ones, were 
barely able to process all the ore. It 



seemed as if every hill and gully in the 
Inyo Mountains was under claim, A year 
later, the boom was over. However, a 
few mines did prove out and have been 
active from time to time over the years. 

The decline in mining had a profound 
effect on the towns of San Carlos and 
Bend City. Most of the miners and pros- 
pectors had departed the river towns for 
new horizons. To the west, Indepen- 
dence had been founded and became the 
seat of newly-established Inyo County. 
Remaining business men gradually 
moved to the "new city." Perhaps the 
fickle fingers of fate had entered the 
scene at the proper time, because on 
March 26, 1872, at 2:30 A.M., a great 
earthquake occurred. 

The adobe villages of Bend City and 



San Carlos were almost destroyed. The 
new, brick courthouse at Independence 
collapsed. Adobe mine buildings tumbl- 
ed to the ground. Long fissures, one a 
12-mile crack, opened in the valley floor. 
Land on the east dropped 15 feet as it 
shifted northward. Owens River changed 
its course and left Bend City high and 
dry. Camp Independence reported over 
200 after-shocks during the 17-hour 
period following the quake. Twenty-six 
people were killed and many injured. 
Had Bend City and San Carlos been at 
their peak population, deaths would 
have possibly been in the hundreds. 

Rebuilding commenced at Indepen- 
dence aimost immediately with wood 
construction replacing adobe. Settle- 
ment continued and, in 1883, a branch of 
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Digging in the 
mine dump, jerry 
uncovered three bismat 
bottles, silver spoon 
anda silver matchbox. 
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The adit of the Green Monster Mine has 
almost been sealed by a collapsing re- 
taining wall. An early day [1860's] gold 
claim, it later produced copper. 

the Carson and Colorado Railroad was 
completed from Tonopah Junction to 
Keeler at the southern end of Owens 
Valley. With a faster means of transpor- 
tation for their products, farmers and 
ranchers prospered. New mining devel- 
opments also aided the growing econo- 
my of the valley. 

East of Independence, lode and placer 
mining continued in Mazourka and Bon- 
anza Canyons, as well as Santa Rita Flat. 
Bend City and San Carlos had not rebuilt 
after the earthquake and only a few 
frame buildings remained in use. A 
bridge over the river's new bed gave ac- 
cess to mines in the surrounding areas. 

Today, the region east of Indepen- 
dence may be easily explored and most 
of the sites mentioned visited. Four- 
tenths of a mile south of Market Street 
(the main east -west drag of Indepen- 
dence), turn left from Highway 395 
onto a paved road which heads easterly 
toward the base of the !nyo Mountains. 
The Los Angeles Aqueduct will be 
crossed in about two miles and, a little 
over a mile beyond, the road drops over 
the 15 -foot scarp left by the earthquake 
of 1872. We enjoyed walking around the 
scarp which illustrates the tremendous 
force and strength of this particular 
quake. 

Another mile of travel will bring you to 
a transmission line. Just beyond, to the 
north, lie the ruins of Bend City. They 
are easy to miss — just mounds of adobe 
among bushes of sage and rabbitbrush. 
First flung to the ground by an earth- 
quake, time and the elements are meld- 
ing the adobe walls back into the ground. 

Walking among the faint ruins, it is 
hard to imagine this was once a large 
community— much less being located on 
a bend of the river. Bottle hunters and 
relic collectors "dug" the site long ago 
and carted away the spoils. However, 
even today, a bottle manages to surface 
now and then. 

Continuing a short distance east, the 
paved road ends at the site of Kearsarge 
Station on the Carson and Colorado Rail- 
road. The old, narrow-gauge railbed is 
still visible as is the Mclver Canal-once 
used to supply water to several mills. 

The station was originally named 
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Independence and there was a move- 
ment to re-establish the county seat 
along the railroad. Several hopeful busi- 
ness men and a saloon keeper set up 
shop on the site. However, the town 
showed her "independence" by electing 
to remain at her present location. For 
many years, the station was called 
"Citrus," which was later changed to 
Kearsarge. A station, residence for the 
section boss and a bunkhouse for Chin- 
ese laborers occupied the site in early 
years. Only debris now marks the locale. 

Ahead lies Mazourka Canyon — a nar- 
row, wash-cut defile in the Inyo Moun- 
tains. The earliest prospectors discover- 
ed gold in the canyon, but Indian hostil- 
ity prevented development of their 
claims, An off-shoot canyon, named 
ESonanza Culch, has been the scene of 
placer mining for nearly 100 years. The 
area is still under claim and active. 
Placer gold was also mined on Santa Rita 
Flat. The Black Eagte, Jumbo, Green 

IVe were delighted with our "souvenirs" 
found at the Green Monster Mine, This 
silver matchbox. Circa 1904, still con- 
tained two matches. 
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Monster, Custer and other mines have 
produced gold, lead-silver-zinc, tung- 
sten, iron and copper. 

A good dirt road leads up through 
Mazourka Canyon and climbs to Badger 
Flat at an elevation of 9000 feet in the 
Inyos. It is a fascinating trip with panor- 
amic views of the valley and Sierras. We 
lunched under picturesque old cedars of 
tremendous size then stopped to look 
over the Blue Bell Copper Mine. Nothing 



of interest was noted at this prospect. 

Down in Mazourka Canyon, a dirt road 
makes a circle tour of "Pop's Gulch" 
and Santa Rita Flat, Along the way, 
there are interesting mining operations 
to look over but do not trespass on post- 
ed property. Also, you will want to see 
the Whiteside Mine Tunnel — so safe it 
was designated an "emergency shelter" 
for the region. It is said to have been a 

Continued on Page 40 
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Patricia 
Scar a no 



"Puppies Belong Outside" 



I FA person's inner self can be trans- 
fl mitted through art, then the inner 
^ self revealed in the works of Pat 
Scarano display warmth, understanding 
and dignity. She says of her paintings, 
"It's my way of expressing the deep 
emotions and feelings I have." The 
viewer can see these elements in her art 
and the longer one looks at her works the 
more sensitive and inspiring they 
become. 

How are these elements developed in 
Desert/ September 1976 



Oil, 2O"x30' 



a person? Through age, maturation, ex- 
perience, well— yes, partially, but maybe 
more they are inherited attributes only 
possessed by a few people, No matter 
how they are acquired or developed, Pat 
Scarano is one artist who characteristic- 
ally displays them. 

Miss Scarano has been a "full time" 
artist for a relatively short time— six 
years. She has, however, engaged in ar- 
tistic endeavors for a much longer period 
of time. She is dedicated to her profes- 
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sion, working at least eight hours a day 
on various artistic endeavors. Although 
partially self-taught, she has studied 
under Leslie B. DeMille, David Barkley 
and J ohn Pogany. In addition, she was a 
student at the Univeristy of Washington. 

She lives in Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton, which is one of the gateways to the 
beautiful Olympic National Park. Many 
of her summers are spent in the Park in a 
favorite retreat— a retreat she has gone 
to since childhood. This area abounds 



with various forms of wildlife and with 
its spectacular scenery serves as a back- 
drop for many of her landscapes. She 
transmits in these landscapes a feeling 
of endless freedom which is so character- 
istic of the area. 

In addition to her landscapes, Miss 
Scarano also paints the contemporary 
Indian. Many of her subjects are placed 
in an idealized manner which gives a 
nostalgic feeling. It is significant that her 
grandmother was half-Indian and was 
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raised by Indian parents. It is her grand- 
mother who transmitted to Pat an aware- 
ness of the pride, strength and gentle- 
ness of the Indian nation, And the artist 
has in turn shared this with us. 

Her main subjects, therefore, are 
landscapes and contemporary Indians, 
Her dealings with Indian children should 
be particularly noted. With children she 
is capable of capturing the small events 
of their lives and making these events a 
central theme in her creative talents. Pat 
shows a tenderness and warmth in deal- 
ing with these very special subjects. This 
has undoubtedly come from her experi- 
ences in raising a large (six children) 
family. As she notes, "Being a mother is 
a natural part of me, being an artist is 
every bit as natural." This feeling, com- 
bined with her artistic talents, readily 
explains her success in painting children. 



Striving toward growth, Pat tries to 
continually learn as she goes along. She 
says, "In each painting I want to learn 
and grow, but at the same time I wish to 
retain and keep practicing the things I 
nave already learned." The artist does 
not see this as a one way road, that is, 
doing all of the learning without paying 
back. On occasion she has shared her 
artistic talents and knowledge with 
others by teaching art workshops 
through the Peninsula College in Port 
Angeles. 

Not only does Pat work in the field 
with her art, but she also works in her 
studio. What she adds from retrospect 
reflects painstaking research, much of 
which can be done in her studio which is 
stocked with a good collection of re- 
source materials. She does not confine 
her research to contemporary artists or 
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"Father's Daughter" Oil, 16"x2Q" 

techniques, but reads the old masters. 
Pat is particularly fond of the work of 
Peter Paul Rubens and J . M, W. Turner. 
She loves the color of Rubens and the 
drama and beauty of the creative genius 
of Turner. Some of their influence can be 
seen in her work. Her paintings are 
enjoyed and sold at the C. M. Russell 
Auction, Artists of the Old West, Ne- 
braskaland Days Annual Professional 
Western Art Exhibit, Western and Wild- 
Top left: Oil, 18"x24" 
"Sitting Out of the Sun" 
From the collection of Mr. & Mrs, Huss. 
Far left: Oil, 16"x20" 
"Sour Cherries" 
Left: Oil, W"x20" 
"Hushbaby" 
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From the collection of Mr. & Mrs. Carr. 

life Bicentennial Art Exhibit, Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center Show and Sale 
and the National Western Art Show. 

In addition to these shows her art is on 
display at Thackray Gallery, San Diego, 
California; Sierra West Gallery, Liver- 
more, California, and Desert Magazine 
Gallery in Palm Desert, California. More 
public interest in her talents are sure to 
come since she has recently sold the re- 
production rights of several paintings to 
Trans World Graphics. 

The warm, creative talents of Pat 
Scarano have a long and bright future. 
She says, "Art has chosen me rather 
than me it." It doesn't really matter how 
the choosing was done. The public is just 
very lucky that Pat Scarano and the field 
of art got together. □ 
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Long talons enable 
the Prairie Falcon 
to grasp tightly on 
its prey, even 
through several 
layers of feathers as 
found on quail 
and dove. 

by JIM CORNETT 
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» HE PRAIRIE FALCON of the South- 
h west deserts may be the fastest crea- 
l| ture alive. Clocked at speeds over 50 
mph, some observers claim this desert 
falcon flies even faster, over 100 mph, 
when diving from high altitudes. 

Though capable of fast, powerful 
flight, prairie falcons are better known 
for their low cruising over open flats. 
With rapid wing beats, these predatory 
birds skirt a few feet above the ground 
— a mode of travel ideally suited for 
sneak attacks on luckless dove or quail. 
A falcon suddenly appearing over a 



shrub at 30 mph will surprise even the 
most wary animal. I have witnessed 
mixed groups of dove and quail leisurely 
feeding when suddenly a prairie falcon 
zooms into their midst scattering birds 
and feathers in all directions. The fruit of 
this labor is often a plump quail, one of 
the prairie falcon's favorite delicacies. 

Prairie falcons are adaptable birds, 
abandoning their low-flying sneak attack 
as occasion demands. One early spring 
afternoon while driving down a lonely 
desert highway a prairie falcon was seen 
flying in a queer zig-zag manner about 



50 reet off trie ground. This seemingly 
odd behavior lasted nearly five minutes, 
the falcon constantly swooping within a 
few feet of a shrub, then pulling out 
straight into the air. As we approached, 
the seven-inch figure of a round-tailed 
squirrel could be seen hiding beneath 
the bush, obviously in near panic. The 
little rodent was finally frightened into 
making a dash for his burrow — but he 
didn't quite make it. A lightning 50-foot 
plunge by the falcon caught the squirrel 
dead in his tracks, the kill being made by 
the dagger-like talons. 




As a bird of prey, the falcon is un- may hunt just for the sheer exhilaration become more localized in their distribu- 
matched in his ability to subdue his vie- of a chase. Naturalist David Nunro ob- tion as males and females stake out ter- 
tims, even if they are larger and more served a falcon which repeatedly flew ritories. These territories are specific 
powerful than himself. The great horned nearly 70 feet upwards, an object areas which usually provide ample food 
owl, found throughout the Southwest, is clasped in its talons. Upon reaching that for both parents and offspring. By defi- 
nearly three times the size of a prairie height, the object would be dropped, the nition such areas are defended - even 
falcon, yet has been known to wind up on falcon swooping down and catching it a against human intruders — should they 
the falcon's list of prey. Creat horned few feet off the ground. Occasionally the enter the nest area. Nesting sites are 
owls have weak eyesight during daylight bird would miss the object, allowing it to usually totally inaccessible, high on 
hours and a prairie falcon may take ad- hit the soil, then pouncing upon it, Sev- some precipitous cliff face. Following 
vantage of this handicap. Driving its vie- eral times the bird grasped the "toy" in mating the female lays from three to six 
tim into the open, the falcon repeatedly its beak and tossed it several feet away, pink eggs, covered with numerous 
bombards the confused owl. In a short only to jump on it again. Finally the bird specks. Incubation time varies but nor- 
time the powerful dives and deadly tal- tired of its "game" and flew off, Nunro mally averages around 30 days where- 
ons take their toll, the falcon feeding hustling over to the site where the mys- upon the homely, down-covered young 
upon his spoils, terious object lay. To his amazement, the break through their shells and take their 

In addition to quail and an occasional "toy" turned out to be a piece of dried first look at mom and dad. The parents 
owl, prairie falcons feed upon a wide as- manure! must now hurriedly search for prey. The 

sortment of smaller animals including The prairie falcon is an attractive bird youngsters are fed partially digested 
crickets, grasshoppers, sparrows, and with bright yellow legs and feet, brown food for a time until they can tear apart 
apparently snakes. It has been widely mottled back, and white breast with dark the animals left for them. The digested 
believed that prairie falcons do not con- spotting. A medium-sized raptor, this food is regurgitated by the parents who 
sume snakes. Recently, investigators at falcon averages 17 to 20 inches from feed prior to returning to the nest. Al- 
the Desert Museum in Palm Springs, beak to tail with a wingspan of 40 inches, though distasteful to human standards, 
California, have gained evidence disput- This places him between the red-tailed this practice provides necessary mois- 
ing this notion. Working with an injured hawk and the sparrow hawk in size, ture and an easily digested meal for the 
wild bird, recuperating in captivity, When seen flying, the tapering, pointed young falcons. 

members of the Museum's staff found wings, long straight tail, light under- Even with the great care given the 
the falcon would readily eat snakes but parts, and dark axillars [junction of wing young by the parents there is a high 
only after it neatly removed the tough, and body] help identify this fast-flying mortality rate in the first month of life, 
scaly hide. So taken with the ease and bird. Nearly 35 percent of the newly hatched 

precision with which the falcon handled The prairie falcon is most often ob- falcons die during these first critical 
the skinning operation, the investigators served during winter when ranging weeks. Fortunately, the falcons that do 
felt the bird must have been quite exper- widely in search of prey. Common to make it out of the nest can mate before 
ienced at feeding upon serpents. many areas of the Southwest, these birds they are one year of age, early breeding 

Unlike most predators who are said to are often overlooked as a result of their partially compensating for the high 
hunt only for the food, the prairie falcon low-flying habits. During spring they mortality. 

The continued presence of the prairie 
falcon in our desert skies has recently 
been subject to some doubt. The team of 
Phillips, Marshall, and Monson, from 
the University of Arizona, have found 
that the closely related peregrine falcon 
is now replacing the prairie falcon 
throughout much of Arizona. Some ob- 
servers have seen actual battles between 
the two species, the more aggressive 
peregrine falcon presumably coming out 
on top. However, the final outcome of 
this strife will probably not result from 
the interaction between these two spe- 
cies. The desert is one of those rare en- 
vironments in which the success of an 
animal is critically dependent upon its 
ability to cope with the desert itself, 
rather than a competing species. Thus 
the falcon best adapted to the rigors of a 
desert environment, with its intense 
heat, dryness, and peculiar food re- 
sources will be the ultimate victor. My 
guess is it will be the desert falcon. □ 
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WlRCINIA CITY, Nevada was a 
w "rootin' tootin' ripsnorter" of a town 
If during its lively days in the 1860s. 
Almost anything could be expected in 
the town where camels, gunfighters and 
hearses made their way over the dusty, 
pitted streets. 

Since it was such a "roaring, bust 'em 
in the gut" city, it was not surprising 
when two intoxicated miners waddled 
into Magu ire's New Melodian Theatre 
and began tearing it apart while a play 
was in process. 

Actors and customers fled out the 
exits as the two nuisances drew Bowie 
knives and slashed the curtain to 
shreads. Next, the rowdies attacked the 
stage equipment and finally the seats. 

What had provoked this disgusting act 
is not known, but the two were probably 
looking for something which would get 
them attention and came up with the 
idea to "attack" the theatre. Luckily for 
them, no one in the audience put an end 
to their performance with a piece of lead 
but, then again, such rambunctious 
action was not uncommon, and most 
residents partook in it one time or an- 
other. 

During the fracas, one of the actresses 
stayed out on stage and patiently waited 
for the rowdies' fit to end. As soon as the 
two men had done about all they could, 
the petite lady lashed out at them with 
an acid tongue and a thunder of profan- 
ity and curses. Needless to say, the 
guilty party felt a bit wrong and when 





they sobered up the next morning the 
guilt was as responsible for their throb- 
bing headaches as the booze. 

In an act of apology, they presented 
the city $1,000 in hard cash and asked 
that it be used for the betterment of the 
Comstock. Local officials determined 
that the money could best be used in 
hiring a teacher that might educate and 
uplift Virginia City. 

However, hiring a teacher was no easy 
task since teachers lasted about as long 
as gunslingers. Of the three previous 
schoolmasters, one lay peacefully in 
Flowery Hill Cemetery, another moved 
East after losing an eye, and the most 
recent quit, having lost an ear and a leg. 
It seems the students, who were always 
twice the size of their instructors, were 
the ones wanting to do the educating. 

After searching far and wide, city offi- 
cials decided to hire a university gradu- 
ate named Harold Floty. He was timid, 
skinny and short, but he was the only 
one willing to give the Virginia City 
schoolhouse a go. 

On Monday morning, the pupils, 
many of which were straight from the 
mines, waited anxiously by the front 
gate to see their new teacher. Some had 
brought snakes, others whistles and one 
even had a small piece of dynamite. 
They were going to test the new school- 
master's patience and a few even placed 
bets on how soon their educator would 
depart. 

"What a pushover," was the whisper- 
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ed response after the pupils got a 
glimpse of their bespectacled, bean pole 
instructor who carried a smooth skin 
valise. 

But Harold Floty was a calm customer. 
After his students were seated, he 
opened his curious little carrying case 
and produced three six-shooters and a 
long, recently-sharpened Bowie knife. 

In a soft spoken voice, Harold ordered 
the biggest bully to ring the school belt 
prior to leading the class in prayers. The 
oversized bully was not one to challenge 
a cocked gun and reluctantly, for the first 
time in his life, did what he was told. 

Next, the class was divided up into 
grades as the slender educator p;iced 
around the room, pointing to various 
students with his glittering Bowie knife. 
Upon hearing a snicker behind him, 
Harold walked directly to the front of the 
room and quietly opened a large 
window. Prior to entering the building, 
he had placed six tiny cans on a fence 
several yards away. In one fluid motion, 
he picked up one of the six-shooters and 
rapidly shot each of the cans into the air. 
Although Harold said not a word, the 
expressions on the students' faces were 
enough to show that they knew they 
were going to be educated whether they 
liked it or not. 

Mid-mannered Harold Floty not only 
knew how to speak correct grammar, but 
his actions and six-shooter had spoken 
the language of the Comstock— one 
which would be obeyed . □ 



ROGK GARDEN 



I MONG BOULDERS of quartz monzo- 
oq nite, just a few hours away, is a world 
£| apart. It is a rock garden, the home of 
some of the oldest, the largest and the 
rarest plants of the desert. Some of these 
plants can be seen nowhere else in all of 
the deserts of the Southwest. This an- 
cient garden is near Parador Catavtna- 
Santa Ines in northern Baja California. 

So often when visiting a rock garden it 
is the rocks themselves that dominate 
the view. Take an area like the welt- 
known Wonderland of Rocks in Califor- 
nia's Joshua Tree National Monument. 
Even though there is a vast and ever-fas- 
cinating plant community present, the 
huge rocks dominate. But in this special 
Baja rock garden the rocks themselves 
are secondary; it is the plants that com- 
mand attention. 

Here in the northern interior desert of 
Baja are found numerous plants that 
cannot be found in the United States and 
some that cannot be found anywhere 
else in the world. And often these plants 



are huge, towering over the immense 
rocks that surround them. The most in- 
teresting of these plants must be seen to 
be believed, for their forms, too, are 
overwhelming. The cardon cactus, the 
elephant tree or torote, and especially 
the cirio or boojum are the plants that 
make this garden so very special. But 
one must not forget the myriad smaller 
plants either, plants as rare as the can- 
defilla, as common as the numerous vari- 
eties of cholla, as specialized as the fan 
palm, and as ordinary as the creosote 
bush. 

It is a difficult task to have to select 
one member of this plant community as 
being the most distinctive plant of the 
garden. But one truly is a Baja plant. 
Aside from a single small grove in Son- 
ora, this tree grows only in a 150-mile- 
wide swath across northern Baja. And it 
is very unlike any other plant on earth. 
This is the cirio. 

The cirio has long attracted the ima- 
gination of man. "Cirio" is the name 




given the plant by the Mexicans because 
of its similarity to the wax tapers used in 
the church. It was not known to the 
scientific community until 1fi22 when 
Geoffrey Skyes first saw them. He called 
them the "boojum" after some mythical 
creatures in Lewis Carroll's The Hunting 
of the Snark. To the scientist it is Idria 
colunmaris , the Idria part alluding to the 
cirio's resemblance to ancient Greek 
water jars. 

Despite the rugged conditions under 
which they must survive, cirios may live 
to be hundreds of years old. Some might 
be as much as 800 years old, making 
them the oldest of desert plants. The 
bristlecone pine, the oldest of all plants, 
does live in the desert. But it is found 
high in the mountains far above the 
desert itself. The cirio is a plant of the 
desert floor. Size is no clue to age. Some 
plants grow as much as two inches per 
year while others just a few feet tall may 
be several hundred years old. 

The cirio is the true individualist of the 
plant world. Some grow straight and tall, 
reaching a single branch to 40, 50 and 
even 60 feet. Others are madly branched 
and look much like a candelabra. In some 
all of the branches reach for the sky; in 
others they droop to grow along the 
ground. Occasionally a branch may be so 
curved as to be tied in a knot. Cirios— 
telephone poles armed with spikes and 
capped by brilliant yellow flowers. Boo- 
jums— each one different, each one 
striving to satisfy the imagination, /dria 
— the oldest resident of the desert. 

Second to the cirio, and first in the 
minds of some, is the cardon cactus. The 
cardon is a regal cactus. It resembles the 
saguaro, to which it is closely related. 
The cardon is special for one outstanding 
reason — it is the largest of all the cacti. 
While the saguaro may be big, the 
cardon is often absolutely huge. Some 
have been found to weigh as much as 10 
tons. Specimens standing 50 feet tall 
with trunks three feet thick are common. 
Common, too, are young plants just a 
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few inches high, inconspicuous beneath 
their mesquite and creosote nurse 
plants. 

Without nurse plants young cardons 
would not survive. Cardan seeds rarefy 
develop into plants. Those that do grow 
need plenty of protection because the 
small plants are very tender. Hot 
summer sun will kill them as will cold 
winter frosts. Being succulent they are 
favored by many animals which nibble at 
the tops. This, too, will kill the seed- 
lings. The dense foliage of the nurse 
plants affords the shelter and security 
that is necessary to assure survival. 

The mature cardon is an im- 
portant plant to the animal 
community of the garden. The 
flowers provide nectar to bees, 
hummingbirds and doves. 
Birds such as gilded flickers 
with their red cheek patches, 
red-tailed hawks and even os- 
preys nest among the tallest 
branches. Without the cardon 
the gray-breasted cardon 
woodpecker could not survive. 
These birds peck nesting holes 
into the branches— holes which 
may later be used by finches, 
swallows, elf owls, and even 
lizards, bats and insects. 
These holes act as storage re- 
servoirs for trapped rain water. 
But to man it is just simply 
cardon, the magnificent tree 
cactus. 

Next in the desert parade is the ele- 
phant tree. Three different trees in Baja 
are known as elephant trees. In this area 
is the true elephant tree or torote. Like 
the ctrio, it is practically restricted to 
northern Baja. 

it is easy to see where the name comes 
from. The trunk and branches bear a 
strong resemblance to the legs and trunk 
of an elephant. The trunk of a tree just 10 
feet tall might be three feet in diameter. 
This trunk and the short, fat, almost puf- 
fy-looking limbs are covered with a 
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smooth gray bark which peels off to re- 
veal the yellow interior. 

The elephant tree likes the rocky 
slopes found around Catavina and tends 
to grow right in among the boulders. It 
leaves the more open flats to the other 
members of the community. Like many 
other desert dwellers, the torote bears 
leaves only for a short time following a 
heavy rain; only rarely do they develop 
their pink or yellow flowers. They do 
show color, however, as the plant fre- 
quently plays host to the parasitic love 
vine, sometimes known as dodder or old 
man's hair. Then entire hillsides may be 




splashed with brilliant yellow-orange. 

There are a great many other plants 
here. They are less obvious, perhaps, 
but not less important as members of the 
garden. 

The rare organ pipe cactus also grows 
here. The only place this cactus grows in 
the United States is in Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument in southern 
Arizona. Those plants are rather small 
compared to these near Catavina. Here 
some specimens vie well with the car- 
don, many with arms 50 feet into the air. 
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Top: Pitahaya Dulce. 
Photo by Dallas Cities. 



Left. Pitahaya Duke fruit. 
Photo by Norman C, Roberts. 



Betow: The Garambullo cactus. 
Photo by Harry Crosby. 
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The organ pipe was named for its 
fancied resemblance to the many pipes 
of a large church organ. A single plant 
might have as many as 20 branches, all 
sprouting from a stubby base and each 
one curving gracefully to the sky. Like 
the cardon, the organ pipe can be afflict- 
ed with a strange disease of unknown 
cause. The result, which resembles a 
badly deformed crest, is calied a cristate 
growth. Regardless of its cause, the cris- 
tate does not seem to harm the plant as a 
whole. 

The greenish-white blooms of the 
organ pipe are rarely seen for they open 
only at night. But the resulting fruits, 
though rare, were cherished by the In- 
dians for their sweetness. In fact, the 
Mex'can name of the organ pipe is pita- 
haya duke; du/ce is the Spanish word for 
sweet. 

The senita, or old man cactus, a close 
relative of the organ pipe, is also present 
here. In the United States the senita Is 
seen only in Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument and there are but a few 
scraggly specimens. It resembles the or- 
gan pipe in outward appearance, but is 
smaller and bears fewer branches. The 
15-foot-tall arms are capped by a dense 
gray mat of long thin spines. These 
spines are soft to the touch if rubbing 
them down the branch. But don't rub 
them the wrong way! Their points are 
needle-sharp. The dainty pink senita 
flowers, too, are seldom seen. They open 
at dusk and wither by the next morning. 
The fruits, although small, are edible. 

One of the commonest cacti here, as it 
is throughout Baja California, is the 
pitahaya agria. It is yet another relative 
of the organ pipe, but it does not live in 
the United States. This is not a pretty 
plant. The pitahaya is weatherbeaten 
and often dead looking. The very dark 
green and profusely spined branches 
writhe outward in haphazard fashion, 
many of them lying directly on the 
ground. These plants might be no more 
than two feet high yet as much as 20 feet 
in diameter. Nonetheless it is a very val- 
uable plant. The purple flowers yield 
scarlet fruits. These edible "cactus ap- 
ples" are considered to be the choicest 
and most dependable of all, and they do 
not ripen until late summer or early fall, 
months after the other cactus fruits have 
been harvested and used. 

The cholias are also well represented. 
Here is the original cholla, Opunt/a 



choIJa, a rather ugly plant with dangling, 
heavily-thorned fruits. The chocal would 
seem to be more chol la-like. It is a four- 
to five-foot -tall plant, its many branches 
almost fuzzy looking with thousands of 
spines. In the springtime the chocal ex- 
plodes with beautiful yellow-green flow- 
ers. Here, too, grow the teddy bear and 
jumping cholla, the deerhorn cholla and 
several others. 

A closer look will reveal other common 
but less representative cacti. The seem- 
ingly everpresent red-spined barrel cacti 
or bisnaga glow like warm fires among 
the boulders. Present also are several 
types of pad-bearing cacti such as the 
pancake cactus, the beavertarl cactus 
and the hedgehog cactus. The strawber- 
ry cactus looks like a tiny senita but is 
really a diminutive relative of the giant 
cardon. Cactus after cactus, with almost 
endless variety, there is a different kind 
everywhere you turn. 

The candelilla is easily overlooked de- 
spite the fact that it grows as tall as three 
feet and more. As with so many of the 
plants of this garden, you must go to 
Mexico to see the candelilla. It forms a 
dense stand of thick fleshy pale green 
stems. Waxy looking and all hut devoid 
of leaves, the stems look like long, thin 
candies. The plant becomes obvious only 
in the spring when it blooms and then 
bears numerous brilliant red seed pods. 

There is ocotillo almost everywhere 
you look. The plants here are the same 
as those in the American Southwest, but 
farther south Baja is also the home of a 
rare tree ocotillo. Dead looking through 
most of the year, sufficient rains will 
bring forth bright green leaves first and 
bright red flowers later. Look closely at 
the ocotillo flowers and at the miniature 
world that lives there. You will see 
scores of aphids, ants tending them and 
lady bugs striving to destroy them . 
Stand back and watch as hummingbirds 
flit in and out in their search for nectar. 
All of this on a single plant that is but a 
small part of the community, 

After viewing this great variety of des- 
ert growth you come to a canyon. Deep 
within the canyon are stands of fan 
palms. A strange and unexpected scene 
it is, palm trees standing among the 
cirios and cardons. 

Finally, of course, there are myriad 
commoner plants, the kinds that can be 
seen in any Southwestern desert. 
Creosote bushes are large and lush. Palo 
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verde and palo bianco grow along the 
washes. Where rock and soil and water 
are just right you may find oak trees. 
And wildflowers, too, so many different 
kinds, each with its own special blossom 
and purpose. 

The Catavina rock garden is truly a 
place that must be seen to be appreciat- 
ed. It is a fascinating area at any time of 
the year, but May and June, when the 
plants bloom, is naturally ideal. Then 
both the plants and weather are at their 
best. 

One of the remarkable things about 
this special place is that it is just a day's 
drive from Southern California. The 
garden lies directly on the paved Trans- 
peninsula Highway (Mexico Highway 1), 
just about 300 miles south of the border 
at Tijuana. The old Baja road crosses the 
paved highway at several spots in the 
area giving access to numerous fine 
campsites. Also, the government-operat- 
ed Parador Catavina-Santa Ines offers 
gas, meals and lodging. 

Baja is an amazingly different place. 
There is much to see and do between the 
border and Catavina. Before you go ob- 
tain a guidebook to Baja California- 
there are several good ones available. 
Above all, don't forget your camera. □ 




EDITOR'S NOTE 

For additional identification and 
information on the fascinating 
plants of Lower California, readers 
may purchase the beautiful Field 
Guide to the Common and Interest- 
ing plants of Baja California, by 
Jeannette Coyle and Norman C. 
Roberts. This recently published 
book is lavishly illustrated with 189 
colored photographs of the most 
commonly encountered plants of 
the peninsula. The brief but ade- 
quate description of the plants in- 
cludes habitat and location sight- 
ings, common names in Spanish 
and English, and plant uses and 
folklore. Books may be order (post- 
paid) directly from Natural History 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 
962, La Jolla, California 92037, 
S8.50 for paperback edition and 
$11.00 for hardcover. (California 
residences add 6% tax.) This field 
guide is a must for any Baja Cali- 
fornia traveler. 



More and more people are associating America's second- largest man- 
made lake with its environment - clean air and water, sunny, warm 
and starry nights, superb scenery. "A Grand canyon with wafr 





Lake Powell's two largest resorts, wahweap Lodge s, Marina near Page, 
Arizona and Bullfrog Resort & Marina south of Hanksvilie, Utah are both 
licensed by the National Park Service. Management is by a Del E. Webb 
Corporation subsidiary. Both resorts are open year-around, 

wahweap and Bullfrog offer you truly unique vacation and sports 
experiences. These range from captaining your own houseboat - an unfor- 
gettable experience often shared by several families or friends - to boat 
tours ranging from one-hour to five days. Plus great fishing, sightseeing, 
exploring, etc. 
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Volcano, California 



LOCATION: Volcano is located approxi- 
mately 12 miles northeast of Jackson, California, and 
State Highway 49. 

BRIEF HISTORY: The cannon was named 
Old Abe. More than a century ago the citizens of the 
now quiet community of Volcano believud that their 
Old Abe played as vital a role in the outcome of the 
Civil War as did its namesake. 

Today, the barrel of the old cannon is cool, 
as its muzzle seems to stare out from its place of 
prominence toward the nearly silent streets of the 
former gold camp. At least once, though, its mouth 
belched forth a sound which possibly changed the 
course of war-time gold. 

In 1863, Californians seemed undecided 
whether they should support the Union or the Con- 
federacy. Each individual, in his own mind, had 
made a choice. No consensus, though, had been 
reached. The gold of the Mother Lode was the prize. 
In the balance was the possible outcome of the War. 




In Volcano, opinion was about evenly di- 
vided. The Volcano Blues, a home-guard unit, was 
determined that Volcano gold was going north. The 
Knights of the Golden Circle, an organization of 
Southern sympathizers, was equally as strong in the 
belief that the precious metal should find its way to 
the Confederacy. Old Abe, an 800-pound bronze 
cannon, was to have a loud voice in the final decision. 

Somehow, a member of the Volcano Blues 
learned that a cannon had been abandoned on a San 
Francisco dock. A member of the group was dis- 
patched to purchase the weapon and have it shipped, 
by river steamer and wagon, to Jackson. At Jackson, 
the gun was loaded aboard the hearse of Volcano's 
mortician and quietly, at night, hauled to the store of 
one of the Northern sympathizers. 

Apparently the cannon was called upon 
only once to be more than a threat. With the store- 
keepers who supported the Union warned, so that 
they could carefully shutter their windows, the Vol- 
cano Blues wheeled Old Abe onto Main Street and ret 

go with a blast which sent 
thunder through the en- 
tire town. Even though 
the load consisted only of 
black powder and wadded 
paper, the noise was 
enough to shatter the 
unprotected plate glass 
windows of those mer- 
chants who had not been 
warned. 

Old Abe had set- 
tled the issue. Volcano 
gold was going north to 
support the Union. 



The St. George Hotel 

is one of the lew original 
gold-rush hotels ottering 
food and lodging. 
Originally known as the 
Eureka, the hotel building 
was completed In 1862. 
More than a dozen buildings 
still standing in Volcano date from 
the 1850-1865 era. 
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The Sing Kee Store, 
which houses the 
Adams Express 
Agency, was built 
in 1851. 
Gold was discovered 
in what was first 
known as Soldier 
Gulch in 1848. 
Nearly $90 million 
in placer gold was 
taken from the nearby 
s I rea m bed s bet ween 
1848 and 1665. 
Photographs 
by Howard Neat. 




The North won the war, and the nation en- 
dured. The gold of Volcano, though, did not. By 
1865, within two short years of Old Abe's noisy con- 
frontation with the Confederacy, the gold had dis- 
appeared from Volcano's streams and the once roar- 
ing gold camp was nearly deserted. 

During the 17 years between 1848 and 1865 
Volcano had produced nearly $90 million in gold. The 
town had reached a population of several thousand, 
but gold was its sustenance. When the rich placer 
deposits were depleted the miners moved on and 
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Volcano took its place among the quiet hamlets of the 
once rowdy Mother Lode. 

VOLCANO TODAY: Idyllic is the best word 
to describe Volcano in the 1970s. Nestled in the trees 
of a beautiful, crater-like valley, the quiet town of 
few more than 100 people is far enough from the 
main highways to retain the genuine flavor of gold- 
rush days. Old Abe is there, next to the Sing Kee 
Store. So is the old St. George Hotel, and more than 
a dozen other buildings, and ruins, that date from 
the 1850 to 1865 era. □ 
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HITE 

Continued from Page 19 



stand on the white sandstone base in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hite Marina, 
and dominate the shoreline for many 
miles down lake. These are topped in 
some places by sheer walls of Wingate 
Sandstone, layered Kayenta Sandstone 
and the rounded domes and fins of Nava- 
jo Sandstone. For miles betow Hite, 
these massive, colorful cliffs are dwarfed 
by the soaring peaks of the Henry Moun- 
tains on the north side of the lake. 

Uplake, in the main channel, the tilted 
crust of the earth has raised the white 
sandstone layers and allowed the river to 
cut into still more ancient Rico and Her- 
mosa formations. These strata are rich in 
the fossilized remains of early life forms, 
some from the sea, some from land. 

Utah 95 crosses the Dirty Devi! arm 
and the main channel of the lake across 
beautiful steel bridges. Each of these 
bridges spans its gorge from one white 
sandstone rim to the other in one single, 
spectacular leap The main span, a sil- 
very rainbow high above the lake, is the 
first trace of civilization seen for days by 
those ending Cataract Canyon adven- 
tures. 

On the south side of the lake, a side 
road goes to the Hite Marina and a near- 
by Park Service campground. As the lake 
waters have risen, the marina has had to 
be relocated several times. It was origin- 
ally on the north shore. Now rhat the lake 
has almost reached its maximum eleva- 
tion, permanent facilities are being 
constructed at Hite, including a paved 
access road, launch ramp, campground, 
marina facilities and associated services. 

The Hite Marina offers boating, 
fishing and camping supplies, boat and 



automotive fuels, fishing licenses, com- 
mercial tours and rental boats ranging in 
size from little fishing boats to big, lux- 
urious houseboats. Nearby, between the 
two bridges, a dirt airstrip beside the 
highway is used to fly out Cataract Can- 
yon river runners and to pick up those 
who want to take air tours of Lake 
Powell. The strip can also be used by pri- 
vate planes for easy access to this remote 
part of the lake. 

Hite can be reached from any direc- 
tion—via Interstate 70, Utah 24 and Utah 
95 from the north and west; via U.S. 160, 
U.S. 163, Utah 261 and Utah 95 from the 
south, and via U.S. 163 and Utah 95 from 
the east. Those who live to the northeast, 
east and southeast of Lake Powell will 
find Hite to be their closest access to the 
lake. 

Activities at Hite are almost as varied 
as at the busier regions of the lake. Boat- 
ing, fishing, sight seeing, air touring and 
exploring are equal to anywhere on the 
lake and, due to lighter boat traffic, 
waterskiing is even better. 

Further, the unusual and varied geol- 
ogy of the Hite region offers scenic 
beauty that is outstanding, with the main 
road and several side roads affording a 
good look at the scenery even by car. In 
the Hite vicinity, graded dirt spur roads 
go to the Farley and White canyon arms 
of the lake, short trails lead to primitive 
camping and picnic sites on the slickrock 
shore of the Dirty Devil arm, and a four- 
wheel-drive trail leaves Utah 95 near the 
airstrip and heads for the Maze area of 
Canyonlands National Park. As Utah 95 
approaches the lake from the north, a 
short paved spur goes to a spectacular 
viewpoint overlooking the entire Hite 
vicinity. 

Even the approach routes to Hite offer 



spectacular scenery. From the west, 
Utah 24 goes through high, green moun- 
tains, then Capitol Reef National Park 
and the long and colorful Fremont River 
Valley before joining Utah 95 at Hanks- 
ville. From the north, Utah 24 offers 
scenic views of the jagged eastern walls 
of the San Rafael Swell and a rolling, 
pink sand desert set with weathered 
sandstone outcroppings, before reaching 
Hanksville. 

Between Hanksville and Hite, Utah 95 
travels through more rolling, colorful 
sanddune country set against a backdrop 
of the Henry Mountains, before entering 
red-walled North Wash for the last out- 
standingly scenic 20 miles to the lake. 

From the south, Utah 261 begins in 
the red-hued Valley of the Cods, an area 
similar to better-known Monument Val- 
ley, then climbs a spectacular series of 
switchbacks up onto Cedar Mesa where 
it continues on this high, wooded plateau 
to join Utah 95 near Natural Bridges Na- 
tional Monument, 
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Walking Rocks in Canyonlands 



Above: This lookout 
point, accessible 
from Utah 95 on the 
north shore of Lake 
Powell, offers an overall 
view of the Hite area. 
The Hite Marina 
is on the far side 
of the lake. 
Right: Now that the 
lake is nearly full, 
it is possible to boat 
for many miles up the 
Dirty Devil arm. 
The rock-walled canyon 
gets deep and 
narrow toward the 
end of the 
boatable water. 
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From the east, Utah 95 winds through 
several colorful gorges, passes through 
an immense, man-made cut in the sal- 
mon-hued sandstone of Comb Ridge, 
crosses Comb Wash, then climbs up into 
the high, wooded foothills of the Abajo 
Mountains. 

Beyond the turnoff to Natural Bridges, 
Utah 95 parallels the tortuous twi stings 
of lovely White Canyon, so named for 
the white Cedar Mesa Sandstone that 
rims the scenic 35-miIe-long gorge. On 
each side of the white-rimmed canyon, 
terraced cliffs of dark red sandstone 
stand in startling contrast, making this 
stretch of Utah 95 one of the most vividly 
colorful highways in an outstandingly 
colorful land. Between Natural Bridges 
and Hite, Utah 95 nears the White 
Canyon rim many times, offering tanta- 
lizing views into its verdant, well-water- 
ed depths, before finally bridging the 
canyon five miles south of the Hite Mar- 
ina turnoff. 

Yes, the Hite area is the beginning 
and end of activity on Lake Powell. It is 
the beginning of everything you could 
want in the way of boating, fishing, 
water skiing, scenic touring, camping 
and exploring, and makes a perfect 
ending for the incomparably thrilling ad- 
venture of riding the wild waters of the 
Colorado River through Cataract Canyon. 

□ 
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Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 

This lovely 50-year-old hotel is 
being restored. 20 rooms open | 
year 'round. All carpeted. All ' 
beautifully furnished. Electric 
heat and air conditioning. Make 
the Amargosa Hotel your head- 
quarters while in the Death j 
Valley area. 

You can now dine in the restor- 
ed DINING ROOM in the Hotel. 
A separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc-i 
tion #1 for information or reser- 
vations. 



Visit Marta Becket's famous 
AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE. 
You've read about this beautiful 
and unique attraction in Desert 
and National Geographic. See 
Marta Becket's program of 
dance-mimes. See her fabulous 
murals inside the Opera House. 
Performances Friday, Saturday 
l. and Monday Through April. 
\\ Saturdays only in May, Septem- 
lji ber. 8:15; doors open at 7:45. 
W Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #8 for reservations. Tours 
fl | welcomed. 
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The General Store, Filling Sta- 
tion, Pottery Shop and Beauty 
Parlor are open. RV Park 
coming. Space available for 
development. 



For further information about! 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION* 
please write: 

Death Valley Junction, Inc. 
P.O. Box 675 
Death Valley Junction, 
California 92328 





Charles Carter Mfg. 

PROSPECTORS 
TREASURE HUNTERS 
ROCKHOUNDS 
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Garrett - Treasure-Ray 
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Metal Detectors 

Rock Tumblers and Saws 
Books and Magazines 



The world's most powerful 

productive gold dredge 
■'THE DREDGE MASTER" 



Carter Manufacturing Corp. 

11BA East 21st Street 
Bakersfleld, California 93305 
805-325-0251 



ARTHRITIS? 

* MANY FIND RELIEF WITH " 
HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN 

FORMULA N' 

Medical literature suggests that Vitamins 
B3 (Niacinamide), Eg, B-|2- end Pen- 
tothenate combine to relieve stiffness 
and pain. 

OWE MONTH SUPPLY $3.51 ppd. 
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- A- F R M U L A CO. 
2411 Calle Linares 
Santa Barbara, OA 93109 



EAST OF INDEPENDENCE 

Continued from Page 23 

promotional scheme; the mine didn't 
produce but the tunnel is a sturdy work 
of mining art. 

Returning to the site of Kearsarge Sta- 
tion, turn north and follow the road along 
the rail bed for three miles to the site of 
San Carlos. At this point, a hill juts out 
and almost touches the road. The old 
townsite is on the west. Walk around and 
you will find considerable evidence of 
former occupation. If lucky, you may 
spot an old bottle [there has been plenty 
of digging) or other mementos of the 
past. 

Travelling historical trails can bring 
unexpected rewards. Ours came when, 
upon leaving San Carlos, we elected to 
follow dirt tracks leading to the Green 
Monster Mine. It is our habit to look over 
old copper mines, and as the result a few 
good mineral specimens have been 
added to our collection. We parked 
beside a large dump and scrambled to 
the top. The entrance to the adit was 
lined with intricate rock work whose 
south wall had collapsed and almost 
sealed off the opening. 

Exploring around, we noted a trail 
heading up the mountain to adits on sev- 
eral levels. There was evidence of a 
small frame building, rock walls of a 
dugout on the hill and the rock walls of a 
large building which had probably been 
a residence. Immediately southeast of 
the dump, on the same level, we discov- 
ered some well-formed epidote crystals 
as a coating on aplite rock. They were lit- 
tle beauties of good color and would 
make excellent micromount or thumbnail 
specimens. A few small pieces of poor- 
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quality chrysocolla were also found. 

The Green Monster is an old mine 
probably first claimed as a gold prospect 
in the 1860s. From 1903 to 1906 it was 
mined for copper, but less than 100,000 
pounds of ore was produced. This is a 
contact metamorphic deposit. Chrysocol- 
la and other copper minerals occur in a 
garnetized zone in limestone near an 
aplite intrusion. 

jerry had been nosing around the 
lower dump and spotted an area which 
appeared to have been a "dumping 
ground." He decided to dig a little and 
turned up three, blown-in-the-mold bot- 
tles, a silver spoon and a silver match- 
box. The latter was a souvenir of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, Missouri in 1904. One side was an 
engraved likeness of Jefferson and 
Napoleon, the other side an engraving of 
the electricity building. Inside— were 
two matches. We were delighted with 
our mementos! 

There are many other locales to visit in 
this general area. We explored several 
old mines and followed the railbed of the 
Carson and Colorado, both north and 
south of Kearsarge Station site. For 
those who have not done so, a visit to the 
Eastern California Museum at Indepen- 
dence will add considerably to your 
knowledge and enjoyment of this region. 

When there is lots of ground to cover, 
it is a good idea to set up a base camp 
and spend your days exploring in differ- 
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ent directions. For those who prefer a 
campground, there is Inyo County's In- 
dependence Campground on Market 
Street, one-half mile west of Highway 
395, or BLM's Symmes Creek Camp- 



Oily crumbling adobe walls remain at 
the site of Bend City—largest of the two 
original towns in Owens Valley. Bottle 
hunters and artifact collectors long ago 
"dug" the area but, even today, an oc- 
casional lucky find is made. 

ground, three and one-half miles west of 
Market, then one and one-half miles 
south. Tables, water and chic sales are 
available at both. 

We prefer to camp "away from it all," 
if possible. A more or less level spot for 
the trailer is all that is required. We 
chose a site in Mazourka Canyon, about 
two miles east of Kearsarge Station site, 
which offered a commanding view of the 
valley. Each morning we watched the 
first play of light on the Sierras' eastern 
face. After dinner, coffee was enjoyed as 
the last light of evening silhouetted the 
jagged peaks of this mighty bulwark of 
mountains. 

You will find the beauty of a starlit 
night and gentle passage of an evening 
breeze; the clear, crisp air and sunlit 
skies, plus the magnificent views are re- 
ward enough for a return trip "East of 
Independence." O 




Unique lawn decoration. Turns in 
slightest breeze. Adds rustic 
charm. 4 V; ft., 8 It. & 10 H. sizes. 
'BOXED Free Color Literature. Send 
to Ornamental Windmill Sales, 10336 
DeSoto, Chatsworth, Call). 91311. 
?1 3-341 -2672. 



Order FREE Catalogue 
DESERT MAGAZINE 
BOOK STORE 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



AUTHENTIC AMERICAN INDIAN 
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Handcrafted! Massive! No two alike! 

You'll collect and cherish all of our ''blue on 
blue" Indian Silver Turquoise Jewelry at 
reg. prices once you've seen and worn this 
magnificent Azure Biue Beauty! That's why 
it's yours while supply lasts for Vi of Its $40 
store price . . . |ust $19,95 plus $1.50 
postage, handling. Add 6% sales tax for 
California residents. Send check, M.O, 
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World 
of Gifts 

5628 

Liggett Way 
Carmichael, 
California 95608 
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Take a fall vacation on 
beautiful Lake Powell. Rent a 
houseboat and fish the clear blue 
water for bass and crappie. 

Unmatched scenic beauty and room 
to roam make it an ideal 
get-away spot. For an unforgettable 
fun-time, head for Kite Marina. 



Call collect 
or write: 
714-466-5316 



Inquire about our attractive off-season rates. 
Write today for our free brochure. 

Hite Marina Inc 



P.O. Box 218 
La Mesa, 
California 92041 
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CATALOG 

FUN & PROFIT 
WITH 
METAL DETECTORS 

COMPASS, GOLDAK, MYTY-MYTE 

From $59.9510 $299.50 

For the Prospector 1 Treasure Hunters. 
We have Gold Pens, Books, Topo Maps, 
Dredges, and many other Related Supplies. 
MoHar t Pestle — Vi Pt. size Cast 
Iron — Postpaid $6.50. 

JACOBSEN SUPPLIERS 

9121 California Avo., South Gate, Calif. 
[313) 3*0-1041 902I& 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S LARGEST 
4-WHEEL-DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Accessories for All Makes 

n Jeep 

JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER, INC. 

T590 Cypress (at Van BurenJ 

P. 0, Box 4277 
Riverside. California 9Z501 
Telephone [714] 785-1330 



Rambling 
on 

Hocks 

by 

GLENN and 
MARTHA VARGAS 

THE RACETRACK: 
Where the Rocks Move 

I N OUR last column, we discussed 
S Ubehebe Crater, and stated that it 
i was one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, The Racetrack is certainly inter- 
esting, but we prefer to call it one of the 
perplexing features of the Death Valley 
region. 

The Racetrack is a dry lake, located in 
a small valley south of Ubehebe Crater. 
The area between the two is wild and 
desolate, and the road is usually poor, 
thus it is not ordinarily attractive to visi- 
tors. The origin of the name is obscure, 
but some people claim that the Indians of 
the region held horse races there. Frank- 
ly, we doubt this. If one exercises his 
imagination, he might say that the lake 
resembles an oval racetrack, and the 
small hill near the center might be liken- 
ed to a grandstand. This, we feel, is the 
origin of the name. 

The feature about the Racetrack that 
we wish to discuss has nothing to do with 



races, or any of the above ideas. This is a 
place where huge rocks move [and leave 
tracks) across the lake surface, without 
any visible source of energy. Many of 
these rocks weigh upward to 1,000 
pounds, perhaps more. They have evi- 
dently moved distances up to 100 yards 
or more, and have, in some cases, 
changed directions during the move- 
ment. This movement is classed by many 
as an unsolved mystery, but we feel the 
answer is known. However, we will 
quickly admit that the story we are about 
to tell has not been proven. No one, to 
our knowledge, has ever seen the rocks 
move. 

First, we should cite a bit of history. 
Our first notice of this lake came in a 
magazine article printed about 30 years 
ago. The story was presented simply as 
an unexplained phenomenon, with onlya 
hint at a possible cause of the move- 
ment. This interested us greatly, and 
about five years later we took a group of 
people to visit the area and ponder the 
mystery. 

We had heard a number of explana- 
tions. One attributed the movement to 
strong winds blowing across the lake 
when it had a thin layer of water on the 
surface. The lake surface is a clay, called 
bentonite, that is quite slippery when 
wet. We were shown pages of mathe- 
matics to prove the theory, and we must 
admit that these showed no error. The 
only point we found difficult to believe 
was the strength of the wind gusts which 
the mathematics showed were neces- 
sary. Our later visits to the lake showed 
us that these wind gusts had to be of far 
more than a few minutes duration, and 
thus would at least approach hurricane 
proportions. 

The most fanciful explanation was 
based upon a possible tilting of the lake. 
Earthquakes were not definitely part of 
the theory, but were not denied, The 
Death Valley region is no more earth- 
quake prone than most other parts of 
California (probably less), thus the tilt- 
ing idea is not credulous. The tilting idea 
started from the fact that all the rocks 
that move have originated from a lime- 
stone hill on the east side of the lake. 
Surprisingly, there is virtually no loose 
pieces of this rock on the east shore of 
the lake. It must be assumed that each 
rock rolled violently down the hill, and 
with this momentum, rolled a good dis- 
tance onto the lake surface. An earth- 
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quake could have started the rolling. 

After the rock was on the surface, a 
tilting by an earthquake could have 
made it move. This really calls for two 
earthquakes, and one of them had to 
happen while the lake was covered with 
water. The theory falls apart because of 
the precise timing necessary, and that a 
number of rocks did not move in the 
exact same direction. Some made a 
definite direction change while moving, 
One of the Park Rangers at Death 
Valley took the moving rocks as a pro- 
ject, and carefully surveyed the lake. He 
set triangulation lines and known points 
of reference so that he could determine if 
any movement took place during the 
time of this study. He recorded no move- 
ment, except that another person visited 
the area and laboriously lifted the rocks 
and weighed them. He ruined the 
Ranger's project by not placing the rocks 
back where he had found them. 

After our visits we studied the mat- 
ter, and asked questions of those whose 
thinking we respected. We made the ac- 
quaintance of a Doctor Stanley, who was 
Chairman of the Ceology Department at 
Fresno State College. He gave us what 
we feel is the answer. 

Dr. Stanley (an expert on lakes and 
shorelines) had pondered the moving 
rocks also. A most unique incident con- 
cerning a power line in Nevada gave him 
the clue to his explanation. The power 
line in question had one pole (the usual 
large steel type, set on concrete piers) lo- 
cated on the edge of a dry lake. Follow- 
ing a heavy winter storm, there was a 
power failure. A crew was sent out to in- 
vestigate, and when they came to the dry 
Sake, the wires were severed and the 
pole was gone! They returned to head- 
quarters to take out the necessary equip- 
ment to replace the pole. To their 
surprise, when they returned, the pole 
was back, but not in the same place. 

Investigation revealed that the pole 
had moved out into the lake (it left 
tracks), and then had returned. The 
storm had filled the lake with water to a 
depth of a number of feet. Shortly after, 
the lake had frozen over. More water 
flowed into the lake, and the pole was 
simply lifted out of place. Wind then 
moved the surrounding ice and the pole 
out into the lake. When the wind 
changed, the pole was returned. 

Dr. Stanley reasoned that if this could 
happen to a power pole, then it could 



happen to the rocks on the Racetrack. 
This can easily explain the sudden 
change of direction during movement. It 
can explain movement along a long easy 
curve. Most of all, it can explain two 
rocks seemingly moving in different dir- 
ections. They did not move at exactly the 
same time. 

The low specific gravity of the lime- 
stone is an important part of any of the 
theories of explanation. In any case, it 
would take less energy to move a light- 
weight rock across a slippery surface. 
The movement of the rock, across the 
surface, poses some interesting thought. 
If the rock slides (by any method) it will 
leave a track. In making a track, it 
pushes forward and to the sides, some of 
the mud over which it moves. If the full 
weight of the rock ts exerted onto the 
surface, much mud must be pushed up 
in front, which will finally overcome the 
energy of the moving force. 

We found very little evidence of mud 
piling up in front of the rocks. Our first 
thought was that perhaps the rock had 
rotated on an axis, thus dropping the 
mud to the side, but the tracks show no 
evidence of any turning, the grooves in 
the hardened mud are all parallel. 

The lifting and carrying by ice ex- 
plains this to our satisfaction. First, the 
ice can tend to lift the rock, thus it exerts 
less weight. It then follows that a shal- 
lower track will be made. If the track is 
shallow, any gathering of mud at the 
front of the rock will be minimum, or 
non-existent. 

Even though we subscribe to Dr. Stan- 
ley's theory, we find questions that are 
difficult to answer. Did we view a situa- 
tion where the rocks had moved only one 
time? We saw no evidence that there had 
been only one movement. We did not see 
conclusive evidence of a number of 
movements, but this seemed to be the 
better possibility. 

Was there the exact amount of ice and 
further entry of water after ice had 
formed, to just elevate the rocks enough 
to make shallow tracks? Why was it not 
possible to have enough water to start 
movement, and then further entry of 
water to lift the rocks completely free of 
the mud? This could have made tracks 
that would have disappeared, and then 
reappear a distance away. We saw tracks 
of this type. 

If this movement has been a repeated 
thing, it would seem logical that some 



rocks would have moved to the western 
shore and stayed there. Most were found 
near the center of the lake. Why are 
there no rocks along the shore of the 
lake? 

We are still perplexed, and feel that 
the mystery is not completely solved. □ 
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The Trading Post 



• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks, Box 808DM, Mentone, Cailf. 92359. 



DESERT MAGAZINES 1945 to present, com- 
plete, ail in binders. $400.00. R. Dudley, P. O. 
Box 426, Callmesa, California 92320. 



CATALOG AVAILABLE — mainly O.P. Califor- 
nia titles. Free. California and Southwest mater- 
ial wanted. Fred Berk, 13000 Valleyneart Dr., 
Studio City, California 91604. 



FOR SALE, New Mexico Magazine In binders, 
1963 to present. Excellent condition. $30.00. 
Waugh, 655 Cliff, Pasadena, California 91107. 
(213) 796-3037. 



DESERT MAGAZINE BINDERS (used) for 
years 1937 to 1961. Don't cut your issues, pre- 
serve them in these hard-to-find, large binders 
made especially for the early issues. Limited 
quantity. $2.50 if picked up at our Book Shop, 
74-425 Highway 111, Palm Desert, Calif. ($3.50 
each If mailed, with minimum order of 3 
binders.) 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $6.50 year. 
Sample 25c, Gems & Minerals, Box 6B7DM, 
Mentone, California 92359. 



FOR SALE- Desert Magazines, assorted 1952-59, 
$1 .50 each, complete year 1960-1966, $8.00 set. 
Lapidary Jr., assorted 47-64. $1.50 each, com- 
plete set 65-68 $8.00 for a year. Gems and Min- 
erals 1958-60, assorted $1.00 each, complete 
year 1961-65 $7.00. Stoneback, 32742 Alipaz, 
St., Sp. 167, San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 92675. 
714-493-3785. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
(or tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come In 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
Jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif, 92270, 
Phone 346-2812. 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section of Desert 
Magazine for as little as $5.00 monthly. 



• GEMS 



DRILLED KINGMAN Blue Turquoise Nuggets, 
.25, .59, .69. Drilled white chunk coral, .69, .98. 
Coral on sterling necklace, $4.95, Add 6% tax, 
.49 postage. Jewels from Linda, 27831 Lark- 
main, Saugus, California 91350. 



• MAPS 



NEW GOLD MAP, California's Sierra-Nevada 
Mountains, Ancient Tertiary Channel Locations, 
Gold Placer Source. Information $1.00, Map and 
Information $8.00, WM. Enterprises, DBox 
5048, Klamath Falls, Oregon 97601. 



OLD STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY MAPS. 
70-110 years old. Alt States. Stamp for catalog. 
Northern Map, Dept. DM, Eagle River, Wise. 
54521 . 



• MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest qualify spectographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 2166 College Ave.. 
Costa Mesa, California 92627. 



■ OLD COINS, STAMPS 



QUART2SITE POW WOW Dollar Medal Series 
commemorating Gem and Hobby Show 1973- 
1976 now completed. Collector's Item, 300 sets 
available. For details send S.A.S.E, Clyde Milli- 
gan, Box 592, Quartzsite, Arizona 85346. 



• PROSPECTING 



PROSPECTORS, TREASURE HUNTERS, Metal 
Detector Enthusiasts, join the Prospector's Club 
of Southern California. Send for free copy of club 
publication "Treasure News," 8704 Skyline Dr., 
Los Angeles, California 90046. 



BEAUTIFUL CHUNKY Natural Gold Nuggets, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $8.00 sizes. Also: Packet of 
black sand and gold and Instructions for panning 
practice, $1.00. Prospector Jack Ward, Box 380, 
Sand I a Park, New Mexico 87047. 



DRYWASHERS! GOLD CONCENTRATORS I 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold, A hobby 
that pays for itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, P. 
O. Box 1081. Fontana, California 92335. (714) 
B22-2S46. 



LEARN PROSPECTING FOR GOLD and other 
precious minerals, join Gold Prospectors Associ- 
ation of America and receive one years subscrip- 
tion to Prospectors News (magazine), member- 
ship card, patch, decal, large gold locations 
map, Information service, Instruction packet and 
more. Send $5.00 to G.P.A.A. National Head- 
quarters, P. O. Box 10602, Eugene, Oregon 
97401. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN CHIA 
Seeds (salvia Columbarlae), sufficient for four 
50-toot rows. Complete instructions. Package 
$2.00. Harrison Doyle. P.O. Box 785, Vista, 
Calif. 92083. 



• TRAVEL 



PICTORIAL TRAVEL GUIDE to the canyonlands 
of southeastern Utah, with photos, maps and 
lexl by Desert Utah Associate Editor, F. A. 
Barnes, 48 pages, $2.50 postpaid. Jeep trail map 
of the Moab area, $1.00 postpaid. Order from 
Canyon Country Publications, P.O. Box 963D, 
Moab, Utah 84532, 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



BURIED TREASURE - Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative phamplet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla, 
33611. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed Instructions, $4,00. Trionics, Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



BUILD YOUR OWN Directional Mineral Loca- 
tor. Locate mineral and treasure one mile away. 
Send $5,00 for plans and instructions to: Les 
Hardin. Box 260, Florence, Colorado 81226. 



POWERFUL METROTECH LOCATORS detect 
coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Write: 3A, 
Box 793, Menlo Park, California 94025. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



HISTORIC 19th CENTURY western prints. 
Catalogue $1. Flanigan's, 1728 E. 1500 No., 
Logan, Utah 84321, 



ESCAPE TO COLORADO! Valuable employ- 
ment-retirement housing report. Mail $2.70: 
"International," Box 4574, 1350 Santa Fe, 
Denver 80204, Colorado, 



NEW PENDULUMS, one gold, one silver, an- 
tenna rods, priced right, Seven-day trial. 
Stamped envelope, Mercury Magnet, Anson, 
Texas. Rt. 3, Box 100. 79501. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and firsl-insertlon remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calil. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline !or Classified Ads Is 10th ol second 
month preceding cover dale. 
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• MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one 
of Its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. V.A. 
Approved. Send (or Free Brochure, Roy Keiater 
College of Fine Arts, 15800 Highland Dr., San 
Jose, California 95121. 



JULIAN EPITAPH— weekly publication from old 
mountain gold mining town. History, humor, 
small town news. Unique gift item. Yearly, 
$10.00. Box 764, Julian, California 92036, 



AVOCADO SALAD DRESSING Recipe, plus 
four Ranchouse Recipes, $1.25. Barnes High- 
Desert Ranch, P.O. Box 31, Ravendale, Calif. 
96123. 



SMOKED VENISON, plus Ranchouse Recipe for 
Smoked Pork and Salmon. $1.25. Barnes High- 
Desert Ranch, P.O. Box 31, Ravendale, Calif. 
96123. 



THE NOVELTY SHOPPE. Turquoise Jewelry, 
Rocks, Imports, Curios, etc. A smile is the 
shortest distance between two people. Box 36, 
306 V\f, Dickinson, Fort Stockton, Texas 79735, 



HISTORICAL RESEARCH — legends our spe- 
cialty—scholarly investigation in the world's ar- 
chives and on location. Cave Canyon Research, 
Vail, Arizona B5641. 



FREE GIFT CATALOG! Low, low priced gifts. 
Write Gifts for All Occasions, MD1, Box 77, 
Queenstown Road, Severn, Maryland 21144. 




laiiiii 

Preserve your copies in these 
vinyl binders that hold 12 
issues. Gold-stamped on the 
cover and spine, and dated if 
you desire. 

ONLY TJ Postpaid 

DESERT MAGAZINE 

Box 1318 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, are 
Iwd excellently detailed maps lor back country 
eipsorers pi the Mciave and Colorado Deserts 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, jeep trails, 
plus htstofic routes and sites. Did wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghost lowns. 
Indian siles. eic Mojave Deserl Overview 
covets from U S 395 at little Lake to Boulder 
City. Nevada, to Parker Dam to Victorville Colo- 
rado Deserl Overview covers from the Mexican 
bordei id Joshua Tree National Monument lo 
Banning to the Ari!ona side ol Ihe Colorado Riv- 
er Be certain lo slate which map when ordering 

13.00 Each 



ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPH IC MAPS 

A set ol 7 maps covering the An;a-Borrego Des- 
e<l Slate Park. B V? " • 1 1 " lor mat . bound $5,50 



ROAOMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled Oy Varna Enterprises. 38"*25" and 
scaled Southern California on ,one side and 
Northern California on the oiher Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many ol which 
are not on regular maps 13.50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this is their new 
large map on pioneer trails blaied from 1541 
through 1857 in Ihe western United Slates Su- 
perimposed in red on black and while. 37"kJS" 

M.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 36' k25" and 
scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many ol which 
are not on regular maps 14.00 

Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318. Palm Desert. California 92260 

Please add 25 cents lor postage & handling Caiil residents please add 6% slate sales lax 



REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM September i 9 7 6 



□ Check here if you 

wish this issue replaced. 



P. O. Box 1318, Palm Deserl, California 92260 



I J ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 



I RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gilt Card: "From 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gill Card: ■'From 



One Year 



$6.00 



□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



BILL ME LATER 



Two Years $11.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years $16,00 
(Or Three One Years) 



I I ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) with Year(s) □ Undated | 



I 



Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 

Has the Red Caboose . . . 

If Mrs. Curtis has not found the painting 
"Red Caboose," I would be happy to send 
one to her. I have one in the fellowship of my 
church, and an extra copy. The one I have was 
painted by □. Milsap, and has the red ca- 
boose in the foreground and a watertank in 
the background. 



REV. ROY D. BROKENSHIRE, 
Carlsbad, California. 

More on Switch Padlock . . . 

The lock mentioned by Bertha Pierce in the 
J uly issue is quite possibly a relative to one I 
own. Mine has a spring-loaded dust cover, 
and an eight-inch length of chain attached. 

It is a memento of the old Chataqua and 
Peru line for whom I worked as a lady tele- 
grapher. Moving mostly eggs and other fra- 
gile freight, it operated between Ithaca, Ari- 
zona and Chataqua, New Mexico, with a short 
side spur to Peru, New Mexico. 

A unique feature was the bakelite-rubber 
composition wheels used on the rolling stock, 
which they owned, but their rights of way was 
contracted from the old P&R line. 

I enjoy your magazine very much, especial- 
ly the articles which include a littte rail- 
roading. 



great help to many to be able to project the 
slides for further enjoyment and for family or 
group discussion. 

LLOYDR. STUTSMAN, 
Winston, Oregon. 

Editor's Note: We are sorry but slides are not 
available. 



Boo for Art . . . 

As a subscriber of several years and a 
reader of many more, I have been very disap- 
pointed by the disappearance of the beautiful 
cover photographs I have become accustomed 
to expect. I purchase your publication for ar- 
ticles on desert history and ghost towns. If I 
wanted an art magazine, I should buy one. 

GRAHAM J . KOSTY, 
Oringa, California, 




Calendar 




This column is a public service and there is no 
charge tor listing your event or m noting— so take 
advantage of the space by sending in your an- 
nouncement. We must receive the Information 
at least three months prior to the eve'it. 

SEPTEMBER 10-12, Gem and Mineral Show 
sponsored by the Wasatch Gem Society, Uni- 
versity of Utah Special Events Center, Salt 
Lake City, Utah Chairman; James C, Bean, 
213 Leslie Ave , Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 

SEPTEMBER 11 & 12, 6th Annual "Cem- 
boree" of the Santa Maria Gem & Mineral 
Society, Convention Center Fairgrounds, 
Santa Maria, Calif. Displays, demonstrations, 
dealers. Free admission and parking. 

SEPTEMBER 11 & 12, Sequoia Gem & Min- 
eral Society's 10th Annual "Harvest of Gems 
and Minerals" show, Redwood City, Calif., 
Recreation Center, 1120 Roosevelt Ave. 
Dealers space filled Chairman. Bill Byrd, 
1332 Acacia Ave . Milpitas, Calif 95i)3§ 

SEPTEMBER 18 & 19, Gem and Mineral 
Show, "The Show That Shows How," pre- 
sented by the Mother Lode Mineral ites of Au- 
burn, Fairgrounds, Auburn, California. Free 
admission. 

SEPTEMBER 18 & 19, 8th Annual Antique 
Bottle Show and Sale, sponsored by the San 
Bernardino County Historical Bottle and Col- 
lectible Club. San Bernardino Convention 
Center, 303 N. "E" St., in San Bernardino, 
Calif. Admission. Educational displays. 

SI PTEMBER 18 & 19, Long Beach Mineral 
and Gem Society's 32nd Annual Show, Signal 
Hill Community Center, 1708 East Hill St., 
Signal Hill, Calif Tree 

SEPT I MBI-R 25 & 2b, Centrnela Valley Gem 
and Mineral Club's "Harvest of Gems" 
Show, Hawthorne Memorial Center, E! Se- 
gundo Blvd., and Prairie Ave , Hawthorne, 
Calif Dealers, displays, demonstrations, 
prizes and food Free parking. 

SEPTEMBER 25 & 2b, El Monte Cem and 
Mineral Club, Inc., 10th Annual "Magic in 
Rocks" Show, Masonic Temple, 4017 Tyler 
Ave, El Monte, Calif Chairman: Ruth 
McBlain, 4737 Cogswell Rd., El Monte, Calif. 
HVU 

SEPTEMBER 25 & 26, Carmel Valley Gem 
and Mineral Society's 17th Annual Show 
"Jubilee of Jewels," Monterey Fairgrounds, 
Monterey, California 



IMA HUMPER, 
Trestle, California. 

Edi tor's Note: Thanks to readers: Norman 
Moulton, Byron H. Byrd, Richard McClellan 
and Mrs., Charles Rayko, all of whom identi- 
fied the switch padlock as belonging to the 
Central Pacific Railroad, 

Yea for Art . . . 

Your publication is the most awaited of all 
the publications our family read and enjoy. 
Living here in the rain belt of Oregon, we 
envy those who are to spend so many days 
each year savoring the excitement of desert 
living. 

One of the main features of Desert we enjoy 
is the reproduction of Western Art, such as 
featured in the J une, 1976 issue. Is it possible 
to secure colored 35mm slides of the various 
art selections as published? It would be a 



Remembers Barnwell . . . 

I was just going through my current August 
copy of Desert Magazine, and noticed a 
"familiar" photo in Richard Taylor's article 
on "Coin Hunting in Barnwell," 

I am forwarding five photos taken in that 
area in October 1959. Three of the photos 
show the same grave marking wooden head- 
stone as in the article, but before the lettering 
was removed. As I remember, this was a 
metal plate. 

In one photo, the graves at that time, in the 
foreground, had just recently been stripped of 
everything. Another photo is of a more recent 
grave also nearby and marked as of 1932. 

The fifth photo is of nearby "Vanderbilt," 
at that time— a ghost town except for some 
mining, but still of great interest and occa- 
sionally giving up old relics. 

RAY A. HARRIS, 
Acton, California. 
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fUPlOKING 
CALIFORNIA bywats 



A Special 

Guidebook 

Offering! 



Great reading about the West from 
the pens of such authors as 
Russ Leadabrand, Choral Pepper, 
Marjorie Camphouse and the Society of 
American Travel Writers. 
Informative little books that will make 
your future trips more enjoyable. 
Well illustrated, paperback. 
Supplies are limited. 



ONLY 



$|95 



EACH 



any 



3 for S 5 



oo 



Plus 25c per order for postage/ handling 
California residents please add 6% sales tax 




Exploring Calif. Byways Exploring Calif. Byways 
#11 In and around (fill Desert Country 

Los Angeles 



CAlPFOeN'A BVWAYS 



Exploring Calif. Byways 
#IV Mountain Country 






Exploring Calif. Byways 
#V Historical Sites 



EROOK 10 tHE 



Exploring Calif. Byways 
#VI Owens Valley 



GUIDEBOOK 10 I HE 
MOUNtAINi OF 
SAN 0IEGO AND 
OrAKOt COUNUB 



Exploring Calif. Byways 
#VI1 An Historic 
Sketchbook 

CUlOEBOOK to 'Hf 




Guidebook to the 
Colorado Desert 
o1 Calilornia 

F ""lORfMC IMS 



Guidebook to the 
Mountains of San Diego 
and Orange Counties 



Guidebook to the 
Missions of California 



:::::::::: 




Exploring the Unspoiled 
West Vol.1 
Wyoming, Montana, 
British Columbia, 
Alaska, Utah, Calif., 
Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada 



Exploring the Unspoiled 
West Vol. 2 
New Mexico, Arizona, 
Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, 
Hawaii, California 



Exploring Historic 
California 



ORDER TODAY FROM 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 




Baja California 



r,2fl**x16" LyleV.Ball 



Visit our 
Intimate 

Gallery of 
Western A 



FEATURING SELECTED WORKS OF 
OUTSTANDING ARTISTS INCLUDING: 



LYLE V. BALL 
CARL BRAY 
ELBERT CHEYNO 
CHARLES L. COCHRANE 
ANDY DAGOSTA 
ARLIE FILES 
WAYNE JUSTUS 



CHARLES LA MONH 
LLOYD MITCHELL ^| 
KENNETH MANSKER 
LEO NOWAK 

PATRICIA SCARANO 
CLARENCE THORPE 
DAVID VILLASENOR 



Viclorio, Oil, 20"x16" 



Elbert Cheyno 



DESERT MAGAZINE ART GALLERY 

74-425 Highway 111 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



Motherly Love, Oil, 18"x24' 



Lloyd Mitchell 




Yuccas in Btoom, 
Oil, 16"x12" 
Cai I Bray 



